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i 4zcEneres ACADEMY of ARTS, 

17, ST. ANN’S-STREET.—The Members are 
hereby informed, that the ACADEMY is now OPEN for 
study. Jas. STEPHENSON, Hon. Sec. 


IVERPOOL ACADEMY.—The EXHIBI- 
TION of the WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS 
is now OPEN at the Rooms, POST-OF FICE-PLACE. 
WILLIAM GAWIN HERDMAN, Sec. 


IRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS.— 
The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of MODERN 
ARTISTS is now OPEN. ¥. H. Hensnaw, Sec. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
: October 25, 1845. 

Artists are respectfully informed that the Exhibition 
of Modern Paintings closed this day. 

Such Works of Art as have not been disposed of will 
be forwarded to their respective owners with as little loss 
of time as possible (those for London through the 
medium of Mr, Green, of Charles-street), and payment 
transmitted for the works sold, so soon as collected. 

Should any unnecessary delay on either point seem 
arise, Artists are particularly requested to address the 
Honorary Secretary, who will give to their letters his 
prompt attention. On behalf of the Council, 

GrorGe WaREING OrnmERoD, Hon. Sec. 


IVERPOOL ART-UNION, 1845.— 
President, the Right Hon. the Earl of Szrron. 
—The Subscription Lists of this Association are 
now open. Since its establishment in 1834, the sum of 
£9614 has been subscribed, to which the further sum of 
£2690 was added by prizeholders, making a total of 
£12,304 beyond the amount of the usual sales during 
the Exhibitions, expended in the promotion of the Fine 
Arts, than which, it is presumed, nothing more strongly 
in favour of the utility of such Associations can be 
urged. This Association is composed of subscribers of 
£1 and upwards. Every member for each £1 subscribed 
is entitled to ONE chance of obtaining, at the distribu- 
tion of the Funds, at the latter end of December next, 
one work of Art. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Se- 


cretary. 
Parties residing at a distance may forward their 
subscriptions ‘ost-office orders, made payable 


b to 
the Secretary, ir, James Palmer, Slater-court, Castle- 


street, Liverpool. 
By order of the Committee, 


JAMES PALMER, Secretary. 
Liverpool, October, 1845. 




















ESSRS. H. and E. SMART beg to an- 
nounce that they have just im some 
fine CABINET PICTURES, — y the ooinalont 
living painters of Holland and Belgium, and respectfully 
offer them to the notice of the Amateurs of the Modern 
School.—No. 10, Tichborne-street, Haymarket. 


OR SALE.—A complete and pty unin- 

ured SET of the ART-UNION Monthly Journal, 

from the commencement in Feb , 1839, to ember, 

1844, inclusive, The price, £4. Address, A. B. G., Mr. 
Palmer’s, 10, Crane-court. 


ELEGANT LITERARY anp PICTORIAL PRESENT. 

Now ready, in one vol. 8yo., richly bound, price 31s. 6d., 

thas AT HADDON BALL. Edited 

y the Baroness de CALABRELLA, and superbly em- 

bellished with 24 Steel E: by the first Artists, 
from Designs by GEonGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 

This work forms the most splendid and attractive Gift 
Book that has issued from the press for some - 
The literary portion has been contributed by many of 
most popular writers of the day, and the wom f € 
ters who com the persone inc 

figure 








ip 





of the most celebrated personages who in the 
fashionable, the literary, and the di ¢ circles. 
The whole of the Illustrations are from by George 


E 


Cattermole, Esq., executed expressly for this work, 
they have been engraved in the very finest line manner 
by the most distinguished artists. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 


OYAL BIRMINGHAM AND 
MIDLAND COUNTIES ART-UNION, 1845. 
PATRONS, 
Her Masgsty THE QuEEN. 
His Royat Hicuness Prince ALBERT. 
VICE-PATRONS, 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 

Earl of Shrewsbury. Snes 
. 8. 


Earl of Denbigh. . 
Ea-l of Dartmouth. C. N. Newdegate, Esq., 


M.P. 
Earl Howe 


> C. R. Colville, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Visct. Combermere. | G. F. Muntz, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Hatherton. 


Sir Edmund Hartopp, Bart. ee 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Calthorpe, 
MANAGING COMMITTEB. 
The Hon. and Rev. Grantham M. Yorke, Chairman, 


Mr. Edward Armfield. Captain T. B. Leonard. 
Mr. Edwin Bullock. Mr. Westley Richards, 
Mr. Charles Birch, Mr. William Radclyffe, 


Mr. E. A. Butler. Mr, John Rawlins. 
Mr. U. BR. Cope. Mr, J. G. Reeves. 
Mr. Brueton Gibbins. Mr. William Roberts 
Mr. Peter Hollins. Mr, William =E 
Mr. F. H. Heushaw. Wm. Scholefield, Esq 


Mr. H. Harris. 
Mr. James James. 
The Rev. J. Prince Lee. 
Mr. Thomas Eyre Lee. 
Mr, W1Ltt1AM Beaumont, Treasurer. 
Office, 118, New-street, 


This Society was nally established to aid in extend- 
ing the love of the Fine Arts throughout England, and 
to give an enco' ent to artists beyond that afforded 
by the patronage of individuals; but more especially 
with a view to the attainment of that high condition of 

vincial Art which is essential to the perfection of 
Eng lish manufactures. 

The Managing Committee have thought it desirable, 
for the present year, not to make any arrap t for 
providing an Engraving as ; thew of the 
funds subseribed will, therefore, after payment of the ne- 
cessary expenses, be distributed in Money Prizes to be de- 
voted to the purchase of pictures, under the rules of the 
Society, so far as they are applicable to its present posi- 


tion, 

Under these circumstances, the Committee ona 
disinterested love of Art, by which alone, even in the 
— aaa, can artists themsel 
to at ec , as an 
the AD Ege to at their disposal a liberal 
amount of funds for the special object proposed to be 
accomplished. 


The eontiananes of Exhibitions of Modern Paintings, 
of the same interest and high character as that now open 
at the ae Vv, : or x 
some d , on the successful ex ° 
The intellectual pleasures thus afforded to individuals, 
as well as the advantages that accrue to the rising mem- 
community, from so easy a means 


The Rev. H. R. Woolley. 
Mr. John Williams. 





of cultivating and improving the taste, are of too much 
importance to be given up. She Consens S08, 
therefore, that 8 and supporters w 
still afford a liberal, and the blic a more extended, 
to the Art-Union of the present year. 
Joun B. Hespent, Hon. Sec. 
Henny Van Bgas.s, Sec. 
Su will be received by the , at the 


Office of Society, 118, New-street, and at Office 
of the Society of Ardiate, Temple-street, Birmingham. 


ETTERS TO AN AMATEUR OR YOUNG 
ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, 
and the means to be em; ee 
By ROBERT 
“ These Letters contain many ex t , and 
would be found by the amateur to be a val 
—ART-UNION. 
Published by Simphin, Marshall and Co. : and sold at 





oursely 
jury or accident ; an can wodemay aay 


pearls Wil be ublished, 
BY semen ng lesen. RUNDELL, 


HE SHIELD of ACHILLES, the Size of 

the Original, 3 ft. 3 in. diameter, by Jonn FLAx- 

MAN, R.A., Dedicated, by Permission, to the Universities 
of Oxford and yoo ved by Freeparrn, in 


Seven Plates, in a folio. by 22 inches. Proofs, 
Prints, £2 20. 


Engrevings to puble patronage, the 


the greatest Te detail the numer- 
ous and ines the ‘Shield of Achilles’ 
is not within his province; he contents himself with 
q the words of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, who 
in his eulogium upon Flaxman, 
of December, ee the ‘ Shield « 
Achilles’ as “that divine in th 
ed ¢Micheel % wale could woth urpassed.’ 
us 0} ave 8 . 
Subscribers’ N tan received by Mr. Freebairn, 23, 


Morningto ,» Ham -road. 
imine 
TO ARTISTS, 


ISTORICAL PAINTING. — PREMIUM 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 





One THOUSAND Pounps are hereby offered to the 
Artist who shall produce the best OIL PAINTING of 
the ‘ Bartism or Cuxist,’ by i , in River 
Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the E — 
Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses; Mark, Ist 
cha) Oth to 11th verses; Luke, 3rd cha , Dist to 

verses ; and the following lines from first book 


of Milton's “ Paradise Regained” :— 
“I saw 


The pro do him reverence, on him rising 
Out KA water, heaven above the clouds 
Unfold her crystal doors,” &e, 
Lines 79 to 85; again, line 288 ;— 
“ As Lrose out of the laving stream.” 

10 to regain het Re size of the work shall be not 
less than 12 feet by 10, nor greater than 15 feet by 12; 
that the two principal shall be at least as large as 
life; that the time be either immediately before 


the immersion, while John is uttering the words of ad- 
after it, while John and 


in the water to the depth of about 


t. 
~ oe et ss thom allowed for me 
sending tures. mus 
in frames not execeding two in 
hereafter to be advertised. 
ted in the 


ee camaet ome wh We token of 


we cannot hold es responsible in 
the expenses 
or remov 


MAS BEL 
~*~ Alkalt’ Works, South Shields. 


Cuantes Hit Ror, 
Hermitage, Arton-road, Birmingham. 
April 3, 1845. 


*,* The Editors of Foreign Journals are revpectfully 





Miller’s Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long Acre, 





street. 


London. 


requested to copy this announcement, 





3D 
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MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the Manchester Acad 
that have led to the formation of that Society, 


furthering the ob; 


First,—To institute a Class for the study of the Antique and of 
bese 908 8 the Ceadaets ape Aetna as an insu 


To for Ref 
Chemistry as 


In a town like Manchester, the manu 


a Library ference, 
to Colour, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and ‘ 
metropolis of the North, justly celebrated for its energy and 


of Arts to solicit your assistance in 
which are as follows :-— 
om Rapey Model, the want of which has long 


peteediapal advancement. 
= History, Fodtry, Archeqlegy, Opties, Anatomy, 


public eat. S| probably the wealthiest for the amount of its population of any city in the world, it is some- 


gular there 8 
of Art; Dublin, Edinburgh, Li 
Sw ne aggre long since practi 


hools, or completely supporting Schools capable of educating 
eredit and their advantage to do so. The Artict individually has but a life-interest 


hould have been hitherto no -¥ 
acknowledged the expediency of either ai 


or efficient for the higher es 

aud Cork—wiser Rag Bh g ae 
ding the Artists in forming 

t it is equally to their 


rtists, knowing 
his works; posterity are 


his heirs: the beauties of inanimate or living nature which he has pointed out, the lessons of refinement, of 


nerosity, of heroism, that he has written u 
s us is not ali ther his own, for it is s 
Committee of the Manchester -Acad 





is yet infinitely less than their moral and social value. Th 
ughly convinced of this truth, that it is only necessary 


where encouragement would be useful, to have it aa ae 


now so thoro 


quest 


our assistance in forming such a School and 
beneficial to the Artists and the Public. 


It is proposed 


nm canvas, belong to the community at large; and even the fame of 
with the School in which it was nurtured, 
y believe that the commercial value of the Arts, great as it may be, 


believe, too, that the upper classes of society are 
to point out to them how, when, and 
Under ie Sngrension, I am directed to re- 
brary as will reflect upon the town, and be per- 


that, if by any unforeseen event the Academy should be dissolved, the Casts and Library 


shall be placed in trust with the Corporation, to be by them given up. w m the application of a majority of the 
im: Bociety. 


Artists, who, ha the same object in view, 
Donations Wil be secelved at Sir B. H 


may hereafter form a s 
’s Bank; or by the following Gentlemen, members of the Academy, 


who will also take charge of Books, Prints, Antiquities, &c. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant 


17, St. Ann’e-street, Sept., 1845. 


J. STEPHENSON, Hon. Sec. 





OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1845-46. 
Parstpent—C. A. DU VAL, 14, Exchange-street. 
Vice-Paestpent—GEORGE BURY, Halliwell-lane, Cheetham-hill. 
TREASURER—M. P. ALR s'y er 


Honorary SecreTany—JAMES STEPHENSON, 14, St, Ann’s-street. 
COMMITTEE. 
G. W. ANTHONY, 225, Oxford-road 


Belgra 
JOHN BOSTOCK, Prestwich, and M4, Ex 
HENRY CALVERT, Barwood-house, Plymouth Grove 


SELIM ROTHWELL, 1, St. Philip’s-place, Salford 
GEORGE WALLIS, Edward-street, Trawick. 


MEMBERS. 


CHARLES AGAR, 16, 8t. Ann’s-street 
H. BOWMAN, Town-hall buildings, Essex-st., King-st. 
A. BREBANT, Rumford-street, Oxford-road 
FRANCIS CHESTER, Fountain-street 

J. J. DODD, Wilton-street, Oxford-road 

FE. GREGAN, Princess-street 

H. H. HADFIELD, 8t, Philip’s, Salford 


W. K. KEELING, Cheetham-hill 
8. MAYSON, 32, Princess-street 
W. PERCY, 28, Sidney-street, Choriton-upon-Medlock 


E. ROYLE, 33, Great Ducie-street, Poy, tee 
H. > mae oth Town-hall buildings, sex-street, 
8 


C. WARD, 13, Dickenson-street. 





Fourth Year, fep. 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 
ODD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, and TITLED CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Alphabetically ar- 
and containing, in addition to the usual contents 
ofa peamage. the Junior Branches of the Nobility, Knights, 
Bishops, Judges, Privy Councillors, &. By C. R. Dopp, 
Fsq., Author of “ The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 
“It gives so much of g logy as p s historical 
interest, at the same time answering the purposes of a 
biographical dictionary, a family record, and an official 
register.”"—The Times. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
ARDENING. —THE FRUIT, FLOWER, 
and KITCHEN GARDEN. By Parnick Nei, 
LL.D., F.R.8.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. In post Svo., third edition, revised and 
improved, illustrated with upwards of 60 woodcuts. 
Price 6u. 
* One of the best modern books on gardening extant.” 
~—Loudon's Gardener's ss 
* Practical amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on Horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch of 
science of which it treats,”—Professor Dunbar’s Speech 
tn the orticultural . 
A, and ©. Black, Edinburgh; and by all booksellers. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in SIX MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED tothe FRENCH. Written ex- 
pressly for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLaNn- 
poarr. Svo., 16s. cloth, 

2. ADAPTED to the sansas. Sy ex- 

for the student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEeNn- 
panes | In a oe wane 16s. each, cloth. The parts 


sold se tely. 

3. KEYS te both FRENCH and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered. 

4. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Preparing 
for immediate publication by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 

5. KBY to the ITALIAN. By the Author. 

*,* It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are the 
only English editions qoteet S Ollendorff, and 
he deems any other totall mpeegee for the purposes of 
English instruction, and for the idation of the method 
so strongly recommended by n Basil Hall and other 
emipent writers. They should be ordered with the pub- 
lisher’s name, and, to vent errors, every copy of the 
author's edition is signed by himself. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Dulau and Co., and 
to be had of any bookseller. 

















NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANINICA, 
seventh edition. Edited by Proressorn Napier. 

The work is now completed in 21 volumes 4to. Ilus- 
wane by 506 engravings on steel, and many thousands on 
wood. 

“ The ‘ Beczelepndion Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of 
knowledge, reflecting honour wu the age and country 
that have produced it. We w of nothing in any 
language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of mat- 
ter, or in excellency of arrangement.”—Sta 

references, with great in- 


An index of com 
work, forming a 


dustry and judgment, is appended to 
ready key to its multifarious contents. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; and sold by all booksellers. 


In a handsome volume, post 8vo., with numerous En- 
gravings on wood and steel, price 10s. 6d., 
ss ROD and THE GUN. Being two Trea- 

tises on ing and ; the former by 
James WILSON, + F.R.S.E., &c.; the latter by the 
Author of “* The O. igh Shooting Code.” 

“ Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter 
confusion, that a book has lately » yelept ‘ The 
Rod and the Gun,’ so amusingly written and so complete 
in all its parts, that there is not the least occasion for you 
to burden Mr. Murray's shelves with stale prece 
no one will attend to.”"—Preface to “ Days and ‘Nights of 
Salmon Fishing,” by William Scrope, Esq. 

Also, price 12s., uniform with “ The Rod and the Gun,” 
a second edition of 


THE HORSE and THE HOUND. 


i By NimRop. 
A. and C, Black, urgh; and sold by all booksellers. 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR 
THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 

LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

/ the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

English-German and German-English. Adapted to the 

English student. By C. A. Friine, Hel- 

MANN, and J. OXENPORD. Second edition, in two thick 
volumes, large 8vo., 368. 

** The editors have performed a double task : first, in 
removing a vast quantity of English and American 
risms and obsolete ex : and secondly, by supply- 

many thousand new German words and. » a8 
ifications. Great pains have also 
arrangement of words, and 
the genitive case of nouns, and numerous other improve- 
ments have been introduced. 
Also, just published, second edition, 

Aon ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &. By J. OxENrorp and C, A. 
Feitinc. Royal 18mo., price 9s. strongly bound. 
nies: Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D, 
Nutt. 








November, 
QCHOOL oF “a 
ezetformeriy vealed Charterer 
Tniracion of Amature Desa eo 
delling, + for ery requisite as a“ 
big. Fe. ~ Academy, is: condueted by 
hours 
morning, and from six till chek cee tt four in the 





ENERAL PRACTICA 
G DESIGN, for ARTISTS, DESIONTOSE s 
AMATEURS, 184, MADDOX-STREET, HANOVER. 


for the Study of A and P 
spective, the An nd Living ox 
vets ant 


and Lomag 9g Painting, Casting in Metal from Natural 





Se oe encom 
of J, W. 
Sena aumnet We ‘tits. Tera, One Gaines 
24, Queen-strest, Gresvenor-aquare 
ASSOCIATION 
POR THR 


ROMOTION OF THE ARTS 
P SCOTLAND. - 


Founpep 1» 1833, 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT FOR THR YEAR 
1844-45, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair. 
e Hon. Lord Robertson. 
George M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. 
Professor Monro, 


James Tytler, +, of Woodhouslee. 
Professor pea 


Edward James Jackson 
Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B. 
William Burn q ., of Prestonhall, 
Thomas Maitland, ., of 
Macduff Rhind, Esq., Advocate. 
John T. Gordon, Esq., 
Grant, 
J. A. Be, ., Architect, 
HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR LONDON, 
T. MansH Nzg.son, Esq., Architect, 3, Charlesvetreet, 
St. James’s-square. 


Messrs. SmituH, Eiper, and Co., Booksellers, Cornhill. 


The Committee to inform the Members of the 
Association, and the Public generally, that the Collection 
of the Annual Subscriptions for the current year 1844-45 
has now commenced. 





The Committee take this ity of re- 
qu the attention of all who have not yet en- 
roll ves as Members of the A to its 


great importance and usefulness as a National Institu- 
tion. eed, pan ee oe! em meen gh ny nF 
small annual subscription from each, inte ene inoue 
Oo Oe earn ae has ——— in favour of Arta 
new most effectual source of encouragement. 

It is confidently anticipated that the Works of Art 
which the Committee of this year may be enabled to pur- 
chase will be both numerous and valuable, and they “iS, 
distributed among the Mem 

receiving one chance 








NOBLEMEN GENTLEMEN, ARCHI- 
MANUFACTURERS.—The 
vertisc filing the situation of Clerk of Works 
Foreman in a Man 
Cotta, of 


Figures, Vases, Fountains, Xe. ke., will be open to a” 


Cres, T.c, at Mr. Yeatman’s, 146, Leadenhall- 
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HAVE PUBLISHED, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 





GERMANY.—Part 5. 





E. GAMBART, JUNIN, AND Co, 
25, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 


THE FOLLOWING PRINTS. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS. _ ‘LE SECRET)’ ‘L'AVEU,’ 


A Pair of Female drawn b 
graceful arith specs in by Laow Nast, after Awnas, 

















Published last year, 10s, each, slightly coloured. 





This Number contains ee hee + areata and KuTrensere. ‘IF I WAS A Y IF 
LADY;’ ‘IF I WAS A POOR GIRL.’ 
The complete Work will make Thirty Parts, A Pair of naif and dui by Co Cc 
— Drawn Heomssa. oe woe 
SPAIN.—Parr 27. aban ns A 
"aterl de Poledo, Salon de Eimbnjdoen, ‘Madsid, ‘Puort de Ste Clann, SCRAPS. MIGNONNETTES. 
— Each Part 16s. As lo, 08: ena osloured. 
THE BIRDS IN THE HABITUDES. M ETZOTINTE 

Pett, ene ‘MORNING BEAUTY ;’ ‘EVENING BEAUTY.’ 

LITHOGRAPHIES. Two beautiful Heads, each, I2s plain; Blo: coloured in ialiaton of the Pictures, 
*NOEMI ;* ‘ FASQUITA.’ MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 
By DasMalsons, after VIDAL, completing 2 Set of Four graceful Subjects; with the ‘RODOLPHE ET FLEUR DE MARIE ; “FLEUR 
’ DE MARIE ET LE CURE.’ 
‘AIKA ET NEDJME, Two popular Subjects ie foning. red by Jaane, after Suorin, 








‘PART A DEUX;' ‘MARTYRS DE L'ENFANCE;;’ 





STUDIES. 








of PICTURES; including Practical Instructions poy useful 
for the Linin PHOLSTERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, 
DPR = emg 2 tg leat 
Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, Artists’ . p otners. 
© 4 y May be obtainedas above, and at the Officeof the Company, 
olourmen to her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. rf HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


ONDON ART- L. IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
RT-UNION PRIZE ANNUA me dyin publi, ag ce yt Ag =F 


—Just publish Large P: Proofs, half-bound 
movotes, Ai den Ball Ps Eads a eee a HE ICAL ATLAS; A SERIES OF 
ee MAPS ht whe be} GEOGRAPHICAL 








small number of ). t volume ns 

TWO HUNDRED AND PIETY ORIGINAL | DISTRIBUTION of NATURAL PHANOMENA. 
ENGRAVINGS, from the Pictures of British Artists, and | By Henxy Beronavs, LL.D., P.B.G.8., Regius én 
will be found a most superb Christmas fessor of Geodesy, Berlin, and Principal of the 

Publisher, R. A. Sprigg, 106, Great Street, — Institute, Potsdam; and ALexanpER Keita 
Beieceears, London. hy ay Bye ee — : ember of the Ges: 

“ several engravings of gem-lik , | ordinary wl ? Edt “ ational 
ont the work being produced in elegant nok be eee ical Society, Berlic, and Editor of “ The N 
ni Ne 

@ more accep vocaed of the poagioss of BANA Tee Work will be completed in Ten Parts, each Part 


Art to a 
4 iS Memnaene to our readers, containing Three Maps, with descriptive Letter-press ; 
ai This is in every sense of the word an original work of | to be Sens ating A yey eel Pabiication + a 

» inasmueh as from the circumstances of its ( mh 4 Pat L. of New Editions of 


very 
creation nothing like it can ever have been meme’ mR.Y TONAL ATLAS of GENERAL, COMMER: 





before; we cannot sufficiently admire the 5 
h Di, i OLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. c 
Oct. — 6 8 ee Se pnt ey lo recent and authentic sources. By ALEX- 
anpEs K. soma TS. eid are 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d, No. VII, of mpressions ° ‘ ; 
THE, ARCH BOLOGICAL JOURNAL, | rich and systematically coloured, prise Hen 
under the of the | “The Li phed Impression, outlined, price Five 


Central Committee of the "Archmological tuaticute of chines 

Great Britain and Ireland, for the en t and The Bditions will be completed in Fifteen Parts, each 

prosecution of researches into the Arts and Monuments | », + containing Three Maps, or Letter-press 

of the Early and Middle Ages. of an Index of every place of importance in the 4 
8vo., with numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. and will be issued on the Ist day of each month. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF | “ gach Part of the Physical and National Atlas will be 
Fanterbury Cathedral, by the Rev. R. Wattis, M.A.. | delivered in an Envelope, which will effectually preserve 
Per Jacksonian Professor of the University of | the pape from injury, Pa wp pd sate» 
Preparing for Publication, 8vo., printed uniformly with ON tins, complete, as Ager yo 

the Archeological Journal, and illustrated by numer- | half-bound Peers Morocco, 


ous oenae j § 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHROLO- | — Edinburgh: J un ' 
rigaL UNGTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN end IRB. | A B.70NG and Cowan sod Co. laoee aad tons, 
A} “ : Teese roombridge 
London: Longman and Oo.; W. Pickering; and G. | Paternoster Row. Glasgow: J. Lumsden snd Son. 
Bell. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons, 











‘L'ENFANCE CHARITABLE,’ ‘ L’AMITIE VEILLE. ’ 
A Set of Four Scenes of Children, drawn by RAUNHEIM. Part 3 of CALAME’S TREES. 
Price 4s. each, slightly colo le Six Plates, at 3s. each; 18s, the Part, 
Just published, price 1s., WOOD CARVINGS. re eae PAINTED GLASS, 
HE GUIDE TO OIL PAINTING. | Just published, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Parts I. erm OLBORNY, en 
Publishers, Messrs, Rowney, Dillon, and Rowney, and IT. (to be continued), price 3s. each, gous sealed te chs tetas hath tens iets a 
51, bee tay a London ; and may be had of PECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate bound in sho dee and illustrated by n eseus 
Booksellers in Town and Country. A? QEMBELLISHMENTS exevuted in CARVED quand Gaematinene. ¢ a: 
t . 
This day is published, price ls. 6d., PATENT WOOD -CARVING COMPANY, TREATISE ON pape he om te 
HE HAND-BOOK for the PRESERVATION | inthe Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Seulpture, | 27 its, apolicabtts, to every otyle of A ean 
London; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





F. CHINNERY, 67, Lower Thames-street, 
@ London, Custom-house Agee to the British Mu- 


seum, the Government , and to the 
Public, for nearly thirty years, offers his services for the 


clearance of Works of Art and Baggage at the Custom- 
house. 
Lists of Duties, and of his Agents abroad, ma be had 


f , or his pondents in Paris, Messrs. E. Rutter 
oe 10, Rue Louis le Grand. 


ee 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. — 


Nobility 4 entry, undertakes to re- 
pass the Custom House, Works of Art 
ceive and &e ; and sles te forward Effects 


, ee. 5 to 
rae yk er All Commissions with whic 
ae G. may be intrusted will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that 
will ensure him future favours, The List of J, A. G.'s 
Foreign Correspondents, and every information, may be 
obtained at his Offices, 36, Old Jewry. 


EA Oe 


i and of 
LECTRO PLATE, in proptesiee Li =! 


ELKINGTON Sine Patentees, from their 
greet ox nce in England and France, are enabled to 
<< Se oe ade hey — dura- 
vt hich invariably bear their marks, “ E. and Co.,” 


Wines, 
of 


are not respo 
pend an plated by their. prosess, 


above Marke VPLATING AND GILDING. 
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MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of the Manchester range | of Arts to solicit your assistance in 
furthering the ob that have led to the formation of that af and which are as follows :— 
First,—To institute a Class for the — of the Antique and of the Fans Model, the wa of =e has long 


base 00S ta Sap Ponte and AeGee o this town as an ingu to Sieatitpe) ohvepeotas 
oetry, Archeglogy, Optics, Anatomy, 
ngraving. 


for Reference, story, 
Chemieny as  apoled ae Colour, An Architecture, Sculpture, tinting, “a 
In a town Manchester, the manufacturing metropolis of the North, justly celebrated for its energy and 
public spirit, and probably the wealthiest for the amount of its population of any ci - the world, it is some- 
what singular that there should have been hitherto no merger) or efficient sc agg sepSe and ere 
of Art; Dublin, Edinburgh, aud Cork—wiser 


hools, or completely supporting Schools le of educating Artists, knowing that it is equally to their 
credit and their advantage to do so. The Artist individually has but a life-interest in his works; posterity are 
his heirs: the beauties of inanimate or — nature which he has pointed out, the lessons of refinement, of 
mereaity, of heroism, that he has written u canvas, belong to the community at large; and even the fame of 
fis is not altogether his own, for it is s with the School in which it was nurtured, 

Committee the Manchester -Academy believe = the yy value of the Arts, great as it may be, 
is yet infinitely less than their moral and social value. believe, too a that the upper classes of society are 
now so thoroughly convineed of this truth, that it A a y necessary nt out to them how, when, and 
where encouragement would be useful, to have it libe offered. oe Under “th  egrension. I am directed to re- 
quest our assistanee in forming such ry Sehoak and Library as will reflect t upon the town, and be per- 

ently beneficial to the Artists and the Pu 

mit is proposed that, if by B/ aitoaees event the Academy should be dissolved, the Casts and Library 
shall be placed in trust with th n, to be by them given 20S the application of a majority of the 
Artists, who, having the came ehject ‘= view, may hereafter form a sim 
will be peommeed at Sir B. H "s Bank; or by the following i members of the Academy, 
who will also take charge of Books, Printa, Antiquities, &e. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servan 
17, 8t. Ann’s-street, Sept., 1845. 


7 STEPHENSON, E 
OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1845-46. 
Paestpent—C. A. DU VAL, 14, Exchange-street. 
Vice-Passipent—GEORGE BURY, ‘Halliwell-lane, ee 
TREASURER—M. P. CALVERT, Lower Bro 
Honorary Sarcretany—JAMES STEPHENSON, M4, .  hitectebil: 
COMMITTEE. 
G. W. ANTHONY, 225, Belgrave-place, Oxford-road SELIM ROTHWELL, 1, St. Philip’s- 
JOHN BOSTOCK, Prestwich, and 14, Ex GEORGE WALLIS, Edward-street, 
HENRY CALVERT, Barwood-house, Plymou 


triotic—have long since 4 acknowledged the expedien Y of either he astiate in forming 


.. Sec. 





lace, Salford 
wick. 
Grove 
MEMBERS. 

W. K. KEELING, Cheetham-hill 
8. MAYSON, 32, Princess-street 
W. PERCY, 38, Sidney-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock 
E. re "33, Great Ducie-street, ys 

. SMITH, Town-hall buildings, Essex-street, 
Ki street. 
C. WARD, 13, Dickenson-street. 


Wr LOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, 
seventh edition. Edited by Prorgessor Napier. 
The work is now completed in 21 volumes 4to. Ilus- 
— by 506 engravings on steel, and many thousands on 
woo 
** The *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse of 
knowledge, reflecting honour u the age and country 
that have produced it. We w of nothing in any 
lan ie amen i os it in fulness and accuracy of mat- 
ter, or in excellence pe te own 
j An seal baleen tetenaele tothe with great in- 
ustry an t, is appended ¢ to work, forming a 
ready key to its multifarious conten 
A. and C. Black, ‘Bélabengh; and sold by all booksellers 


CuADiee AGAR, 16, 8t. Ann’s-street 

H. BOWMAN, Town-hall buildings, Essex-st., King-st. 
A. SREBANT, Rumford-street, Oxford-road 
FRANCIS CHESTER, Fountain-street 

J. J. DODD, Wilton-street,  apeme road H, BR 
KE. GREGAN, Princess-stree 

H. H. HADFIELD, &t, Philip’ 's, Salford 








Fourth Year, fep. 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 

ODD’Ss PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, and TITLED CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and containing, in addition to the usual contents 
of a peeroge, the Junior Branches of the Nobility, Knights, 
Bishops, p ane . Privy Councillors, &e. By C. R. ~~ 

Esq., Author op The Parliamentary Companion,” 

“it gives so much of gy asp Risiecleal 
interest, at the same time answering "the purposes of a 
blagraphie Sogeaary. a family record, and an official 
register.”— 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
ARDENING. _—THE FRUIT, FLOWER, 
and KITCHEN GARDEN. B PATRICK Nei, 
LL.D., F.R.8.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horticul- 








In a , handsome volume, post 8vo., with numerous En- 
gravings on wood and steel, price 10s. 6d., 


veval a WI. a oH ee Puree her, HE ROD and THE GUN. Being two Trea- 
Price 6s. ighia Gene =n cas E., &e.; Pg Bre te 
“i One of the best gotern books on gardening extant.” | 4040. of « The O eigh Shooting Code.” . by 


“ Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter 


“ Practical eners amateurs owe a debt of gra- confusion, that a boo 
Rod 


titude to him for his excellent work on Horticulture, 


y 
ody om oe Sena deatace Daaere apoosh in all its parts, that there is not the least occasion for 


tn the Caledonian Horticultural 
A. and ©, Biack, Edinburgh ; and 


no one will attend to.” 
Ral). Fishing, ” by William 
Also, price 12s., uniform with “ The Rod and the Gun,” 
a second edition of 
THE HORSE and THE HOUND, 


By Nimrop 
A. and C, Black, Edinburgh and sold by all booksellers. 


by all bocksellers. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
te READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in SIX MONTHS. 
1. ADAPTED tothe FRENCH. Written ex- 











pressly for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
pourr. Svo., 16s. cloth. CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR 
2. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written ex- THE ENGLISH STUDENT 


pressly for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEn- 
DORPF. —* fl cans price 16s. cath, cloth. The parts 


sold se 
3. KEYS” EYS to both FRENCH and GERMAN 
averEus, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered. 
* ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Preparing 
r immediate publication by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFFP. 
a KEY to the ITALIAN By the Author. 
*,° It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the puseees eaeined € satis Gat eno ane Ge 
only English editions mayest yw Oliendorff, and 
he deems any other totall inadequate for the purposes purposes of 
English instruction, and of the method 
so strongly recommended by © Basil Hall and — 
eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
lisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy © the 
author's edition is signed b’ 
London : Whittsher and Co., and Dulau and Co., and 
to be had of any bookseller. 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
. the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
English-German and sone. Adapted to the 
English student. By C. A. FRitina, Hei- 
MANN, and J. ee. ‘Sasual edition, in two thick 
volumes, oe 
*,* The rs ave performed a double task: first, in 
removing a vast quantity of Eagieh and Ampertoms opty 
~~ ph , by sui 


—- and ex 
=e, many 3 thousand new pat. words 
well as various new cations. Great pains a also 
been taken as to the cal arrangement of words, and 
the genitive case of nouns, and numerous other improve- 
ments have been introduced. 

Also, just published, second edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &. By J. OxENrorp and C 
FRILING. Royal 18mo., ws 9s. neg | bound. 
anton Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and D, 

w 








Sn aes 


CH 
ECOL. OF ART, No. 21, Siienhens 


for th i )}—This 
nee of Amateurs -_ Dra oS Aatiot, sak —~ 
Sy ~~ a P 


, &e., every req 
School for the Hoyal hea Academy, is) conducted by 


. 8. CARY, 
aa 


of attendance are from eight till four in 
, and from the 
isa a separate cutitchnest tte, > _ evening. There 


ited particulars of the terme may be hed at the 





ENERAL PRACTICA 
G DESIGN, for ARTISTS, DESIONIOS at 
pe 18, MADDOX-STREET, HANOVER. 


8QU ith Classes fo: g the Beads 0 and 
8 tive site An Per. 
pec ietdien and nding’ ses for 


24, Queen-street, 


ASSOCIATION 
POR THE 


ROMOTION OF THE ARTS 
P SCOTLAND. = “qf 


Founpep 16 1833. 





COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT POR THE YEAR 
1844-45. 


The Right Hon. the = of Stair. 
The Hon. Lord Robertso: 

Sir George M‘Pherson Grant, Bart. 
Professor Monro, 


James io sya. Esq., of Woodhouslee. 


Dugald Grant, Esq 
J.A.B Esq., Architect, 
dpovetary tut Treasurer. 


HONORARY em FOR LONDON, 
T. Marnsu Ngson, Hen~ Ase hitect, 3, Charleowstreet, 
St. James’s-square, 
Messrs. SmiruH, Eiper, and Co., Booksellers, Cornhill. 


The argeacy a inform the Members of the 
Association, and , that the Collection 
of the Annual 1 Subeerptone for the current year 1844-45 
has now commenc: 

The Committee ‘ake this ity of Te- 
q the attention of all who have not yet en- 

rolled ves as Members of the to its 
owt ——- and usefulness as a National Institu- 


of uniting the efforts of individuals, by a 
auiine subscription from each, into one fund 
Sy the Sanat ee has established in favour of Art a 
ate Sat Os of enco 


juragement, 
It LD conhdontly antiet that the Soe 
which the Committee of this year a 
chase will be both numerous and valuable wand they will, 
the Members at the An- 


for every guinea 

_, Members for the year 10ts-40, wilt be selene 
co) a Line a, Rew, being eqpeie® 

Mr. Stocks, after Mr Scott beau- 


| 





ARCHI- 
Pots, and MANU GENTLEMEN, K - 


TECTS, ANUFACT of 
vertiser, filling the situation in 
M of Works of Art 
Foreman in a eareen g | be Bhriy Statues, Groups, 
Figures, Vases, Fountains, ke. &e., will be open 


early in November. 
Ciheces, TAC), at Mr. Yeatman’s, 146, Leadenhall 
Street, London 
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E. GAMBART, J 


UNIN, AND CoO, 


25, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 


HAVE PUBLISHED, DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 


THE FOLLOWING PRINTS. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


GERMANY.—Part 5. 
This Number contains Four Views of Pracus and KuTrensere. 
Each Part 12s, 


The complete Work will make Thirty Parts. 





SPAIN.—Parr 27. 


Palacio om Alea de Flenares. Portada de la del de la 
Catedral a oledo, de Embajadores, Madrid. Puerta de Sta. Catalina, 
_ Each Part 16s. 





THE BIRDS IN THE HABITUDES. 
Part 2, containing 6 Plates, coloured, £1. 


LITHOGRAPHIES. 


*‘NOEMI ;' *‘FASQUITA,’ 
By DesMalsona, after VivAl, com ss aoe of Four graceful Subject; with the 


‘AIKA ET NEDJME,’ 
Published last year. 10s. each, slightly coloured. 


‘PART A DEUX;' ‘MARTYRS DE L'ENFANCE ;’ 
‘LENFANCE CHARITABLE;’ ‘ L’AMITIE VEILLE. 


A Set of Four Scenes of Children, — b hootenmran 
Price 4s. each, slightly colo 








‘LE SECRET;’ ‘L’AVEU.' 
A Badr of qrocntel Femate Higeoes, doure by Lowe Nog, after Anpuer, 





‘IF I WAS A LADY,’ ‘IF I WAS A POOR GIRL.’ 
eee ne rors by ent , by Compre Catis, 
Each 7s, 6d tightly colo 


SCRAPS. _MIGNONNETTES, 


5 and 6. 
Atle a2 ‘each, coloured. 


METZOTINTE. 


‘MORNING BEAUTY ;’ ‘EVENING BEAUTY.’ 


Engraved by ene after Cour 
Two beautiful Heads, each, 12s. plain; 21s. csleared in tantiatlon of the Pictures. 


MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


*‘RODOLPHE ET FLEUR DE MARIE; “FLEUR 
DE MARIE ET LE CURE.’ 
Two popular a = Ing fening. peered | by a after Snorin. 
’ . ; Proofs, . eac 


STUDIES. 


Part 3 of CALAME’S TREES. 
Six Plates, at 3s. each ; 18s. the Part, 




















Just published, price 1s., 
HE GUIDE TO OIL path ele 
Publishers, Messrs. Rowney, Dillon, and Ro 
51, Rathbone-place, London ; and may be had of 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 





WOODS, by the 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d., PATE 


for the Lining, Cleaning, and Restoration of rab 
By Henny Mocrorp. 


WOOD CARVINGS, 
Just pbtiehed, by JOHN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Parts I. 
II. (to be continued), price 3s, each, 
PECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate Gaunt te an cloth 
EMBELLISHMENTS executed in CARVED coloured Engra —~ 4. 


inthe enna Har ge an 
re, 
HE HAND-BOOK for the PRESERVATION | inthe Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Seulpture, | > 1, 


of PICTURES ; including Practical Instructions | PDH OLS TERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, | London; J. M 


SHIP-BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE MANUFAC- 
» | TURERS, DECORATORS, and others. Ja’ F. CHINNERY, 67, Lower Thames-street, 
@ 


NEW WORK ON PAINTED GLASS, 
Dedicated by Permission to Lord pec ae oe President 
of the Government School of Design. 


Just Lae pagent in es ge eS ia 10s, 64. 
numerous 


A TREATISE ON PAINTED GLASS, showing 
ite a ty to every style of Architecture, 
ALLANTINE, Chapman and Hall, Strand, 

es, . 











Winsor and Newton, 38, Rath 
tainedas e Officeof the ’ London, Custom-house Agent to the British Mu- 
Colourmen to her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert My CO NTIETTALSTREET, CC COVENT-GARDEN. scum, the Government School of Design, and to the 
, lor . servic 
ONDON sed are P PRIZE utaeaod i IMPORTANT ¢ geen WORKS. | clear bono Lape Pry oo Baggege st the Custom- 
—J us ryote 

morocco, £4 4s. ; Small Fa raper, doth, 23 E PHYSICAL ATLA 

small number of eae ad 


TWO HUNDR 
ENGRAVINGS, from the Pictures of British Artists, and 


Publisher, R. A. 106, Great Russel-8treet, 
Bedford-square, Londen 


“The several engravings are of gem-like proportions, 
and the work being reduced 4 » oa + wang len ered 


not a more accept 


Tat MAPS ILLUSTRATING AR GEOGRAPHICAL | of pondente 1 Fests, Messrs. 
b thie FTY ORIGINAL | DISTRIBUTION of NATURAL PHENOMENA. oes ee 10, Rue Louis le Grand. 
ph. Saves Mev ang Fong .D., “5 Fsigal a ae 
» an 
"Publisher Renae nape sr ay eng graphical Institute, Potsdam; and ALEXANDER KeitHu 
he as PRGS.. Geographer at in 


Majesty, Hon Hono’ Member of the Geo- , 
graphical 8 oe ciety, Baltor of “ The National jo a ad pasn irgught the Cotomn Howes, se of Art 
This Work will be completed in Ten Parts, each Part fects to al 


A SERIES OF “Liss of Duties, and of his Agents abroad, may be 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, FOREIGN and OBNERAL 


* AGENT, 24, Old Jewry, resgootfuly ae 


Wines, ; and also to forward 
All 


9, Weed, 
r~ 9 Peppers 9 car reread ew, cone ort wil toa, Feith descriptive Letter-press; | parts of the, Would. | Al tite executed ‘with, the 








“ ery alternate month ; price One Guinea. tion and mptitude, and on terms that 
Art, msm ti fone a aby WiBrought 4 up to the period of, publication, ) on aurea future Tavours, The List of J. A. G.’s 
creation nothing like it can ever have been Tn im iho, Lf Ree Fon MER Foreign Ocrree on on rion 
before; we cannot sufficiently admire the spieit which The Na JOR AL ATLAS of GEN ‘EAL, CoM Constructed | obtained at his Ofice, 3, Old Je dewry. batt 

-~4 cubarked in the enterprise.”—Pictorial Times, | CIA Feaende necent and | enthentie sources. By ALEX- LECTRO Ko in we Patient variety, and a 

ANDER K. JOHNSTON onl the Establishments 
cn a be Vil of im from Plates, on thick, drawing, paper ve} from. thelt 
T338 “ARCH ROLOGICAL. JOURNAL, | riehiy and estate cared, pee Ten grt experience aoe ta race sible - 
blished quarter , andes the direction of the | P®). Ti phed Impression, outlined, price Five ws article ‘Ley manuthoture, 
Committee of Inuit of of | See vy saetge be marks, “ E, and Co, ? 


Great Britain and Ireland, for the en 


of the Early and Middle Ages. 
8vo., with numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
panterbury Cathedral, by the Rev. R. Watuis, M.A. 
F.R.8., &e., Jacksonian "predenser of the University of 
of Cambridg e. 
P or Publication, 8vo., printed uniformly with 


and will be issued on 
delivered in an Envelope, which 


ous 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHROLO- 


AND at the mony FE at Winchester, Sept. 
[endon : Longman and Co.; W. Pickering; and G. 
l. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons, | Dublin: J. . 





sa — nig! Ah pleted in Fifteen Parts, each 
prosecution of researches into the Arts and Monuments p thew Hato Ly Fay or under » erewn. 


of an Index of every place 
lst day of each month. 
at National 


the Maps from injury, un 


the Frheclogical Journal, and illustrated by numer- | half-bound Russia or Morocco, 


obtained. t Guineas. w. and is authorized to Persons 
Edinburgh : Joho Tohnstone, Hunter-square, tents, the » oF by 
Cowan and Co. London: T. W fens gene th 
n 


me... INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- | A. K. Johns and Sons, £0 
LA 9—15, 1845. Cross, and . Groombridge soit toe 


Letter-press licenses their 
of importance in the wo’ pemqoons 7 oy re 


Atlas will be 


Each Part of the Physical and eo ish will effectually preserve te pd ye process, 
til the Works are completed. | above 


Detailed pectuses be had of bookseller. : tel 
*,¢ The Nt ational Atlan. complete, as as lately published, - Pad the gual Cahn 4 oe direct to either 
ve . e London 


gilt edges, can still be It, 
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NATTALI’S SPLENDID LIST OF WORKS RELATING TO THE FINE 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES, 
A SPLENDID VOLUME OF ENGRAVINGS. 
In Im Folio, with 29 Plates, in seven Parts, each Part in a Portfolio (as originally delivered to the Subscribers), reduced to £5 5s.; published at 


£14 14s. Or, handsomely half-bound in Morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, in the best style, by MAcKE 
published at £16 16s. : tyle, by N2IE and Son, reduced to £6 16s, 6d. ; 











ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Published by the Associated Artists, a Series of Twenty-Nine Plates, with full Descriptions to each Plate in English and French. 


This magnificent Series of Plates contains TweNnTY-NINZ ENGRAvINGS from the 
Finest Picrures in THE WoRLD, executed in the line manner by the first Artists of 
the day. The names of Conneaoio, Paut Veronese, and Caraccit; MURILLO, 
Rosens, and Vanpycx; CLaupg, Poussin, and WILson; GAINsporoUGH, Rey- 
NOLDs, and WILK1z; Rempranot, Corp, and CaNnaLettt, are sufficient to mark the 
subjects which form the contents of the volume ; whilst, as guarantee for the correct- 
ness and fidelity of the copies, and the brilliancy of execution of the plates, can an 
country in Europe our own produce an equal amount of talent with that whic 
we are enabled to sum up in adducing the a of names of the Engravers, by 
whom the plates have been executed: Bromiey, Burnet, Doo, W. Finpken, GoLp- 

It is anticipated that in a few months 





ING, ’ 
Wa + Soenens GaeaTBatcu, HumPuRys, Le Kevux, Miter, Prg, Robinson, and 
08 publisher could have undertaken so costl therefore 
es, the joint expense of the above-named A Near gh mnt gy The sub. 
scription price of £14 14s. was so reasonable, that the whole impression was uickly 
appropriated, but want of ty in : 
regularity in the appearance of the and other causes 
which professional men were not competent to control, left the few sets now offered 


to th 
Pron oe OF THE FINE Arts, although all subscribed for, in the hands of the 


no copies will remain for sale, and an early application is therefore recommended. 





THE “FORGET ME NOT,’ 
A LITERARY SOUVENIR AND KEEPSAKE. 


Exquisitely illustrated with Two Hundred andTen E 
Elegantly bound, with 


*,* The volumes are sold separately at the reduced price of 4s. 6d. each volume, 
Or, in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 5s. 


avings, by the most EMINENT ARTISTS, and never rivalled; from 1828 to 1845i i 
ull gilt backs and gilt leaves, reduced to £3 12s. ; ublished at £10 16s. Pepe ye 


haa at 12s., elegantly bound, with gilt leaves. 


Sets of the Plates for Illustration, Proofs upon India paper, taken off in Quarto, for the years 1828 to 1840, at the Reduced Price of 6s. each year; 
published at £1 1s. 


Tue Forort Mz Nor, the earliest of those highly-illustrated works, which, under 
the title of ANNUALS, added a new e to the ART and Literature of the Counrry, 
has never for a moment lost ground in the good opinion of those who are competent to 
judge of its transcendent merits. Before Anrt-UN1oNs were thought of, these incom- 
parable volumes called forth the mighty energies of numerous Artists, both as Painters 
and Engravers, whose names have since placed the ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING second tonone in Europe. SToTHaRD, SMIRKE, LEsLiz, THOMSON, 
Conpoutp, Wikis, Sternanorr, Prout, Owen, Martin, WESTALL, REINAGLE, 


Buss, Kipp, CatrerMo.e, Lanpseer, Hits, Coorer, Parnis, Lewis, LAWRENCE, | 
and a host of other equally celebrated pencils have here found employment for the | 


burins of the Finpens, Heatu, WARREN, ENGLEnEART, GreatTsatcu, Le Kevux, 
Rovinson, Roiis, Goopatt, Scriven, SkeLTON, RYALL, and otiiers. These names 
occur throughout the Series, whilst the whole set OF EIGHTEEN VOLUMEs contains 
TWO HUNDRED AND TEN PLATES IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, and which must alone 
have caused the disbursement of upwards of Tew Tuovss~d PouNnps amongst the 
gifted contributors to this imperishable monument of British e.cerprise and talent. 


It has been remarked that the Literary merit of an Annual is secondary - 
trations. Of some, which aporune? with more than the bed 
“Forget Mg Nort,” this may be said with truth; but, like the retiring flower from 
which the title to the work was borrowed, the bright verdure of the leaves of the one 
does not set off the gay blue and gold of its blossom, more than do the prose and poetry 
interspersed in the pages of this sweet Annual add lustre to the plates which adorn 
it, which assertion is fully borne out by the following list of names:—Sin WALTER 
Scott, T. CAMPBELL, T. Moors, J. Hoge, Barry Cornwa.., J. Montcomery, 
T. H. Baytey, G. Croty, Liste Bow ies, R. TANNAHILL, T. Hoop, J. Gaur, 
DovuGtas JERROLD,G. P. R. James, LAMAN BLANCHARD, CHARLES SWAIN, WARREN, 
H. D. Ineuis, T. Dae, and F. Jerrery, assisted by a host of female talent which 
has in the present day shed its bright influence o’er our domestic hearths, in the 
inimitable compositions of Mrs. Gore, Lady BLEssINGTON, Mrs. HeMANs, Mrs. 
Grant (of Laggan), Mrs. Hortanp, Mrs. NorToN, Mrs. Barry ConnwALt WILSON, 
Mrs. 8.C. HALL, Miss Lanpon, Mary Howirr, Miss MitrorD, Miss Anes STRICK- 
LAND, Miss E. Roperts, and Miss ParDog. 





Mrs. 8. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER, with Por- 
trait of Mrs. Hall, 5 plates by Mactisz, and 59 woodcuts, imperial 8vo., elegantly bound, 
cloth gilt, reduced to 14s.; published at £1 5s.; half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 18s. 

GEMS of BRITISH ART, 11 beautiful plates, by Stuart Newron, 
R.A., with Descriptions by Henny Murray, imperial 4to., cloth elegant, gilt leaves, 
reduced to 18s., published at £1 11s. 6d.; morocco elegant, gilt leaves, £1 1s. 

CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE, 28 

tes and 56 vignettes, ——— 4to., half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, reduced 

£1 16s.; published at £4 4s. 

GALLERY of PICTURES, 73 plates, from the First Masters of the 
English and Le Schools, with Descriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo., arse t, and top ont RN. te ooee to £1 6s.; published at £3 3s. 

'YS’S SPLENDID ORIGINAL VIEWS of LONDON AS IT IS, 
drawn expressly for this Work, exhibiting all the Principal Streets, &c. ; with Descrip- 
tions, by C. OLtren. 25 plates, lithographed by Tuomas SuoTtTeR Boys. Royal folio, 
half-bound, morocco, uncut, reduced to £2 2s. ; published at £4 4s. 

WESTALL’S MANSIONS of ENGLAND: 146 coloured engravings of 
Country Seats of the Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry; after Original Designs by 
W. Westa.t, R.A., T. H. Sueruenp, J. Genpa.t, and others. With Descriptions. 
2 vols. royal 8vo., half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, with the top edges gilt, reduced 
to £2 2s.; published at £4 10s. 

COOPER’S GROUPS of CATTLE, drawn from Nature, 26 plates, folio, 
half-bound morocco e! t, gilt leaves, £2 163,; published at £4 4s. 

PROUT’S SKETCH at HOME and ABROAD, with Hints on 
Land Painting, 48 plates, on India paper, folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 
£2; published at £4 10s. 

PROUT’S HINTS on LIGHT, SHADOW, and COMPOSITION, 
20 plates, 4to., cloth, £1 5s.; published at £2 2s. 

ASH’S CHARACT ERIST ICS of BRITISH PALACES in the 
by} 4 a 13 plates, coloured, 4to., cloth elegant, gilt leaves, 18s.; published 
a . 6d. 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in 37 plates, in mezzotinto, by Cousens, 
&e., folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, for £2 12s. 6d.; published at £6 6s. 
* As an artist he was excellent in expressing character.” 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE, 111 plates, oblong 4to., 
half-bound morocco, for £2 2s.; published at £4 4s. 





FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, for the Use of Artists, 18 
plates, by Lanpszer, folio, cloth, £1 Is. 

BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, 300 plates, 5 vols. 4to., 
half morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, £12 12s.; published at £35. 

BRITTON’ ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 360 plates, 5 vols. 4to., half morocco elegant, with gilt leaves, £12 12s.; 
published at £31 10s. 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 80 plates, 4to., half-bound morocee, uncut, for £2 12s, 64.; 
published at £6 15s. 

BRITTON’S and LE KEUX’S ENGLISH CITIES, 60 plates and 24 
woodcuts, half morocco el t, with gilt leaves, £1 16s.; published at £7 17s. 6d. 

LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNO E, upwards of 1000 
cuts ; 43 vols. 12mo., bound, cloth lettered, for £5 15s. 6d. ; published at £9 13s. 6d. 

“ This is a cheap and el t lib of instruction and amusement.” 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 114 ’ 
2 vols. 4to., half-bound morocco, top ed sit for £3 13s. 6d.; published at £6 6s. 

PUGIN’S ARCHITECTURE of NORMANDY, 80 plates, by Lz Kzvx, 
4to., half morocco, £2 12s. 6d.; published at £6 6s. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES, viz., Ancient Timber Houses—Gothic Furniture—Gold and Silver 
Ornaments—Iron and Brass Work; 102 plates, 4to., half-bound morocco elegant, with 
gilt edges, eee hy por + ae — Ze - aa 6d. oo of 19s. tn cloth 

*,* Each work is so) tely at the redu . ° 

COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 


100 plates, 2 vols. in one, folio, half-bound morocco elegant, £4 14s. 64.; 


at £12 12s. 

FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ANTIQUITIES, a new and en- 
la ps otien, 8 plates one outs, oe p vale. royal 8vo. (1100 pages), cloth lettered, 
publi at . 6d. ; reduced to e 

FOSBROKE’S BRITISH MONACHISM; or the Manners and _— 
of the Monks and Nuns of England, 15 plates and cuts, new edition, enlarged, 
8vo., cloth lettered, published at £1 Is. ; reduced to 16s. : NS 

LEAR’S VIEWS IN ROME.—VIEWS in ROME and its ENVIRO 
25 plates, drawn from nature, and on stone, by Epwaxp Lear; folio, half-bound 
morocco, reduced to £2 12s. 6d.; published at £4 4s. 





PICTORIAL TOURS AND SCENERIES, WITH COLOURED PLATES, 


CLOTH ELEGANT, WITH GILT LEAVES. 


WESTALL’S THAMES SCENERY, 24 plates, £1 4s.; published at 
£4 4s. _Large paper, £1 16s.; published at £6 6s. 
TOUR on the SEINE, 24 plates, £1 4s.; published at £4 4s. Large 
a £1 16s. blished at £6 6s. 
OUR ALONG the RHINE, 24 plates, £1 4s.; published at £4 4s. 
Large paper, £1 16s.; published at £6 6s. 


TOUR of the ENGLISH LAKES, 48 plates, £1 5s. ; published at 


£3 12s. 
TOUR of the GANGES and JUMNA, 2 plates, £1 4s. ; published at 


£445. La £1 lés.; published at £6 ' 
TOUR ‘in BUENOS AYRES, 24 plates, 186.; published at £4 4* 


Large paper, £1 4s.; published at £6 6s. 





M. A. NATTALI, 23, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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HEAD-COVERINGS IN ENGLAND.* 
By F. W. FarrHo tt, F.S.A. 


Tne curious volume by Stewart, the hair-dresser, 


alluded to in the conclusion of the last part of 


these Notes, was published in 1782 under the 
astounding name of “ Plocacosmos.” From this 
authentic source we are furnished with this full- 
blown example of the monstrous, which now 
passed for the height of taste. At no period 
in the history of the world was anything more 
absurd in head-dress worn than that here de- 





picted. The body of this erection was formed 
of tow, over which the hair was turned, and 
false hair added in great curls, bobs, and ties, 
powdered to profusion, then hung all over with 
vulgarly-large rows of pearls, or glass beads, fit 
only to decorate a chandelier ; flowers as ob- 
trusive were stuck about this heap of finery, 
which was surmounted by broad silken bands, 
and great ostrich feathers, until the head-dress 
of a lady added three feet to her stature, and the 
male sex, to use the words of the “ Spectator,” 
“ became suddenly dwarfed beside her.” To effect 
this much time and trouble was wasted, and 
great personal annoyance was suffered ; heads, 
when properly dressed, “ kept for three weeks,” 
as the barbers quietly phrased it; that they would 
not really “keep” longer may be seen by the 
many recipes they give for the destruction of 
insects which bred in the flour and pomatum so 
liberally bestowed upon them. The description 
of “opening a lady’s head,” after a three weeks’ 
dressing, given in the magazines of this period, 
it would be imagined, would have taught the 
ladies common sense; but fashion could reconcile 
even the disgust that must have been felt by all. 
Constant headaches and illnesses were the result 
of this fancied ornamental decoration, and phy- 
sicians and moralists told their most alarming 
stories of its effect upon the health, but all was 
unheeded. I have noticed elsewhere the severity 
of the caricaturist, aud how they laid out a lady’s 








* Concluded from page 306. 





going on among the curls, and love-making under 
the shadowed mountain of feathers at the sum- 
mit; or worse still, how they turned all into a 
dustman’s yard, with the cinder heap for a eentre, 
surmounted by its happy and vulgar occupants, 
with pizs young and old nestling in the curls. 
Bat all failed until the “ faded appetite” for this 
head-dress resigned it at last to merited ridicule 
and consequent disuse. 





The head-dress here copied from an etching by 
Dighton, will show how immensely globular the 
head of a lady had become; it swells all around 
like a huge pumpkin, and curls of a correspond- 
ing size aid in the caricature which now passed 
as fashionable taste, As if this was not load 
enough for the fair shoulders of the softer sex, 
it is swathed with a huge veil or scarf, giving the 
wearer an exceedingly top-heavy look. This, as 
well as the extremely tall, feathered, and ribboned 
head just given, was an in-door decoration. A 
lower style was adopted for out-door exercise, if 
the weather would not allow perfect exposure ; 
or the feathers were removed, and a hat invented 
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to cover so large a structure. The cut above is also 





copied from Stewart’s book, and is quite us ex- 
travagant as the head-dresses: it is @ large but | 
light compound of gauze, wire, ri bbons, and 
flowers, sloping over the forehead, and sheltering | 
the head entirely by its immensity. Some other 
examples, equally curious, are given in Stewart's 
book, which is the most singular mixture of 
moral reflections on life and religion, actors and 
acting, nature and art, that can possibly be con- 
ceived, combined with the most ul of all 
directions to the young hair-dresser, on decorum, 
and the immense responsibility of his profeseion. 
Only imagine a tyro being told—“ One thing is 
particularly necessary, that you should be uader 
no embarrassment, but be possessed of a con- 
siderable share of easy, silent determination. It 
must, to a beginner, have been an appalling thing 
—the amount of silent determination required to 





form the “amazing @ lady’s head 
generally presented! =) ~ M3 Bh 


head dress is here given from Stewart. It should 





be remarked that the grcater portion of hair upon 
& lady’s head at this period was false, and our 
learned barber is very precise in his directions 
how to place it as naturally as such exaggerated 
taste could allow. He declares that “ the graces 
swarm among the — and curls raised from 
the crown of the ;” and he carefully notes 
how they should be pinned down to the cushion 
beneath, which formed the substructure of these 
won erections. The hat is also secared by 
enormous pins, and “ the lady being now en- 
tirely complete,” says Stewart, “we must now 
wait her coming home at night, in order to give 
her maid a few directions about her nightcap.” 
All that is directed to be done is to secure the 
curls on rollers, and straighten the hair with po- 


matum ; “ after that take a very large net fillet, 
which must be big enough to cover head and 
hair, and put it on, and drawing the strings to a 


proper tightness behind, till it closes all round 
the face and neck like a purse, bring the strin 

round the front and back to the neck, 
where they must be tied; this, with the finest 
lawn handkerchief, is night-covering sufficient 


for the head.” And thus did the heads of our 
— when once arranged, “ keep for @ 
mon 





The eye at this period of our fushionable history 
was never allowed, in good society, to repose on 


anything moderate. Ifa lady had no display of 


hair and feathers, or no gigantic hat, she arrayed 


| herself in a cap as ample as either, Witness the 


above example, copied from a print issued from 
the celebrated depository of Carrington Bowles, 
the greatest of popular “ common-print” pub- 
lishers. The lady in the original is intended to 
represent the fair Mary Anne Robinson, the first 
love of the Prince, afterwards King IV. 
It ean scarcely be imagined that a really lovely 
woman could so disfigure herself; yet any idea 
of the absurdity of fashion was never enter- 


tained by an at that The lady is 
poner Prva hand oy the original 
engraving, and the whole thing is meant as se- 


riously as @ sermon. 
Hutton, of Birmingham, has versified a Metho~ 
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dist preacher’s sermon against these monstrosities. 
He says— 


“ this intrepid champion, elate with success, 
Made these bold remarks on the ladies’ head-dress 





The bats worn by gentlemen and ladies in 
1786 may be seen in the above cut, copied from 
a print of that year. A writer of the time says : 
— If we look back but a very few years, at the 
dress of beaux and of bucks, we shall find that 
fickleness and the love of novelty have been as 
highly prevalent in the male as in the female sex. 
A few years ago there was hardly a fellow of 
spirit but what wore a hat of a more enormous 
size than the most rigid Quaker, with a wig the 
model of that of a coachman. The single curl 
was only to be seen, the rest being hidden under 
the crown of the hat. Now the hat, instead of 
being a covering for the head, is, by the higher 
ranks of men, carried under the arm ; the size is 
little more than capable of covering the snuffbox 
of a beau, and it seems to be merely intended to 
crown the summit of that fantastic folly, raised 
by the ingenious hand of some French friseur.” 
The wigs worn by both figures, it will be noticed, 
are by no means so large as they used to be. The 
lady's is plain and round, with large bob curls 
hanging on each shoulder. Her hat has a broad 
brim, of rather elegant shape, decorated with a 
coloured silk band, a bow in front, and a large 
bunch of feathers. The ladies particularly af- 
fected feathers at this time, and the satirists, as 
usual, caught hold of the taste, in order to be 
severe ; and one declares that 

“ No longer they hunt after ribbons and lace, 

Ui have got in the milliners’ place ; 


With hands sacrilegious they’ve plundered the dead, 
And transferr'd the gay plumes from the hearse to the 


e% 


The hats of the gentlemen continued more or 
less cocked, and varied in size from the large 
Kevenhuller to the tiny Nivernois. The three 
heads above, depict their form at the end of 1700. 
They are copied from etchings by Kay, of Edin- 
burgh. The large round bat of the first figure 
(dated 1786) is nearly as ample in brim as that of 
the days of Cromwell. The cocked hat of fig. 2 
gives the last form of this venerable head-covering. 
The hair of both figures may also be taken as 
specimens of the latter days of tie-wigs—the large 
curls, ties, and bobs, ending in a single pig-tail, 
that expired about twenty years afterwards. The 
hat of fig 3, gaily decorated with gold strings 
and t is of the newest taste of 1792, and 


has existed to the present day with little varia- 
tion. The high coat-collar and loose powdered 
hair are also ty 
which gradually 
worn, 


| of the cha in fashion 
to the style of costume now 








In 1786 a very brimmed hat became 
fashionable with the and which continued 
through the next two years; an idea of its form 
may be obtained from the two specimens here 
given ; it was decorated with triple feathers, and 





a broad band of ribbon was tied in a bow behind 
and allowed to stream down the back. The ele- 
gance of turn which the brim of such a hat 
afforded was, however, completely overdone by 
the enormity of its proportion, and the shelter it 
afforded the face can now be considered as the 
only recommendation of this fashion : the utility 
of any fashion being, at the time of its general 
adoption, generally the last thing thought of, 
and its least claim to favour. 
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The ladies in 1790 appeared in a hat similar to 
that worn by the last-described gentleman. The 
band in the same way is crossed and recrossed 
over the crown. The brim is broad, raised at the 
sides, and pointed over the face in a manner not 
inelegant. The central lady has the tall ugly 
bonnet copied from the French peasantry; to the 
edges a long gauze border is attached, which 
hangs like a veil around the face, and partially 
conceals it. The third lady, who wears a riding- 
dress, has a hat very similar to that worn by the 
first figure. Her broad collar and tie resemble 
the gentleman’s of the previous cut; it will also 
be noticed that the hair is now worn unconfined 
and unpowdered. Wigs had begun to be dis- 
continued about 1764; and the powder-tax 
lessened the wearers of powder, which was dis- 
carded by the Queen and Princesses in 1793. The 
neck and breast, which were before much exposed, 
were now closely covered by the duffont, or 
neckerchief, which, when tucked above the stays, 
stood out very full and ample, like the breast of 
a pigeon—from whence the idea may have been 
borrowed. 








As an example of the bad taste which still 
peeped forth, the first of the head-dresses given 
above may be cited as remarkable. It is one of 
the most fashionable kind, from a print dated 
1789, and is the back view of a lady’s head, 
surmounted by a very small cap or hat, puffed 
round with ribbon; the hair is arranged in a 














long straight bunch down the neck, w 

tied by a ribbon, and flows in curls head he 
curls repose one on each shoulder, while the hair 
at the sides of the head is frizzed out on each 
side in a most fantustic form. Nothing but an 
engraving could give an idea of such an absurdity 
and that would not be believed as a serious copy 
of a real fashion, unless the original could be 
undoubtedly referred to. The monstrosities of 
the early ages—the steeple-crowns, and horns 
and crescents—may be implicitly relied on as 
faithful representations, when we have ladies 
yet living who may remember such marvels as 
this in the days of their youth, 

“ When George the Third was King.” 


The hat of the second figure, shaped like a 
ehimney-pot, and decorated with small tufts of 
ribbon, and larger bows, and which fitted on a 
lady’s head like the cover on a canister, was 
viewed with “ marvellous favour” by many a 
fair eye at the same period of our history; it is 
sometimes seen in prints of the date just given, 
with a dress gauze border, like that worn by 
the centre figure in the last cut but one—hiding 
the entire head, and considerably enhancing its 
ugliness. 

A hat of a very piquant character was adopted 
by the ladies in 1791, and of which a specimen 
is here given. It is deco- 
rated with bows, and a large 
feather nods, not ungrace- 
fully, over the crown from 
behind. A girl of good 
figure and smart manners 
must have looked very be- 
comingly beneath it. It 
was not often at this time 
that any other than ugly 
head- coverings were worn ; 
and from 1795 to 1800, ladies 
wore their bonnets very 
emall. The two first figures 
of our final group depict these head-coverings from 








the fashionable magazines of the day. The first, 
dated 1798, is, in the original, of a deep orange 
colour, with bands of dark chocolate brown, a 
bunch of scarlet tufts over the forehead, and is 
held on the head by a kerchief of white 
muslin tied beneath the chin. Fig. 2 is a straw 
bonnet, the crown decorated with red perpen- 
dicular stripes, the front over the face plain, and 
a row of laurel leaves surrounds the head; a 
lavender-coloured tie secures it beneath the chin. 
Bonnets similar in shape to those now worn are 
seen upon ladies two years previous to this, yet 
a small low one was the most commonly worn ; 
and in 1799 a plate of “ the most fashionable 
dresses” gives us fig. 3 as @ sample, which was 
as much patronised as any head-dress had ever 
been, Small hats with narrow brims were also 
worn, and velvet or silk caps with single feathers 
as in-door dress. 

And here, “ hat in hand,” I make my best bow 
to the readers of the ArT-Un10N, who have 80 
long accompanied me with patience in my Te 
searches into the history of British Costume. 


inten- 
*,.* We have already announced Mr. Fairholt’s 
tion to collect and republish in a volume, of moderate si 
and price, the series of papers on British Costume 
have, from time to time, 


cuts as well as letter-press. 
generally popular; there are 
not interesting; but to the artist 
be one of exceeding value. 


few to whom the 
and lover of 
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CABINET SCULPTURE. 


THE BRONZES OF THE ART-UNION. 

Tue outlines here presented are those of two 
works in sculpture exhibited last year in West- 
minster Hall, which the Committee of the Art- 
Union selected for the purpose of having them re- 
duced to bronze statuettes—of a limited number of 
copies, as prizes. a peepee = of sculpture 
constituted, we believe, no part of the 
of the Art-Union on its institution, Put we find 
the exertions of the Society so directed as to _ 
an extended popularity to an art which 
hitherto found sustaining patronage exclusively 
among the wealthiest members of society. Nor 
are the cares of gone who preside at the 
direction of the irs of the body extended 
merely to sculpture, but to other arts which are 
comparatively neglected in this country—of which 
one is gem-engraving ; another, lithography. In 
Germany the latter art is continually applied to 
the reproduction of high-class subject, which is 
brought forward in such a manner as to show 
that ordinary lithography, as executed by foreign 
artists, has attained to its ultimatum of excellence. 
The works of our own school in landscape-litho- 

raphy excel those of all others; but it were also 

esirable that, in the application of lithograph 
to genre, poetry, or history, there should be suc 
a degree of excellence as should warrant the exe- 
eution of the higher subjects in lithography, which, 
by a reduction of the price of published transcripts 
of good works, must further popularize Art. This, 
we may infer, is the patriotic p of the Art- 
Union, in the realization of which the active 
members of the Society «:e entitled to the grateful 
support of the public—inasmuch as it is not for 
themselves, but for common benefit they are 
labouring. Gem-engraving, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, is at alow ebb—a circumstance 
to which the attention of the Committee has been 
called, and to which they thus allude:—‘ The 
want of encouragement in the art ofgem-engraving, 
at present seriously felt, has been urged upon the 
Committee in several quarters. It has been shown 
that we have no artists in this department capable 
of engraving a figure equal to those which were 
produced in England only a few years » and 
that there is not sufficient inducement to lead en- 
gravers to pursue such a course of study as would 
enable them to execute works of first-rate excel- 
lence. The Committee take this opportunity of 
drawing public attention to the fact.” A propor- 
tion of our readers will instantly recognise, in these 
two outline figures, ‘ The Eagle-Slayer ’ of Mr. J. 
Bell, and Mr. Foley’s ‘ Youth at the Stream.’ 
Of the former work twenty copies have been dis- 
tributed to prizeholders ; the latter, it may be re- 
membered, we had an spperemne of describing 
some time since, as having been reduced in bronze 
by an ingenious machine invented by Mr. Chever- 
ton. Productions of this class must disseminate 
a taste for cabinet sculpture, of which we have too 
little; and this remark we make from recent ob- 
servation, that half-sized and two-foot figures, and 
other works even smaller, have been sold and re- 
commissioned as copies by purchasers who had 
neither advantageous space wherein to bestow a 
life-sized work, nor means sufficiently easy con- 
veniently to reach the value of one—necessarily a 
considerable sum. We know that our elder sc iP 
tors profess themselves weary of the poetry of the 
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sik tet ne ee ee ee | aie Jnapter which wi in served so closely the letter of the Divine law that 
bulk that has bee ted in other countries. that | of sculpture, a chapter which will be less interest- so closely 
the cabinet size fin eae gence estimation than ing to the artist than the scholar, reag: | + ¥. images and ee pe highly repre so . 
clr seuptae, ‘for many obvious reasons | Suto thom ea ett fat ofthe | the Gres, bat rlgion and other creumstance 
culpt i i ea ° 
size, and pane of ty een ote eeokamens column ; and this is as it should be, for how profit- | tended to a very a — P asthe oe a 
have been originally small; of these many might | less soever it may superficially appear to enter - pavers 4 were o , 
be cited, but one will suffice, and that is known | upon such aninvestigation— | =» ob Coes Fy meee ¢ se Gariptars 
to all the world—we mean Gian Bologna’s charm- Maxpis 2’duay €xes We ery tag me ; at dhe 
ing work, ‘ Mercury speeding on the Wind,’ morse pay dperépay ~ oie & ae of one 
which is a bronze, perhaps a foot and a half or two wos ate AS which M ata ned led eo ri i. 
feet high, in the Florentine Cabinet, in the Palazzo despise ve pager than a valuable contribution to the history of an 
Vecchio. It were impossible to have selected two | “Sq Few Remarks on the Sculpture of the Nations as regards Art, 
more elegant productions for br than ‘ The | referred to in the Old Testament,” he, by James Legrew, 
Eagle-Slayer’ and ‘The Youth at the Stream;’ | Sculptor, published by W Co. ——- 





they are in every wise different in character 
both lead us back to the e oad tho posted of 
the Greeks. The lower lim’ of the one bespeak a 


exertion on any muscle 
of the body: the former is half shepherd, 
warrior, equal parts of the epic and bucolical; while 
the latter is rather he for whom was invoked in 
Doric lay— 

“ The valleys low where the 

Of shades, and wanton wenta, satan teashe 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks.” 

A premium, moreover, of £500 is offered for the 
best — picture illustrative of British His- 
tory. cartoons are to be received in compe- 
tition on the Ist of January next; and the Com- 
mittee ex an earnest hope that a work will be 
obtained for apute creditable to them and to 
the country. el most heartily in this 
and not unreasonably : for, although it is probable 
that none of those usually considered as the mag- 
nates of our school will be found among the com- 
petitors, we now know enough of the spirit of 
our rising artists to venture the expression of a 
conviction that the result will be satis ° 
Artists enjoying a certain prestige may not con- 
descend to competition ; but it must be remembered 
that to competition we are indebted for some of the 
most exquisite works of Art the world has ever 
seen. The famous doors of the baptistry of St. 
John at Florence—the work of the inimitable 
Ghiberti—were a result of competition, as also nu- 
merous other productions of paramount excellence. 
Could we suppose an actual inquiry, prosecuted by 
means of viva-voce evidence, into the advancement 
of the English school of Art, it would assured] 
be shown that recent competitions have advan 
Art more within the few years srpien 4 which the 
have been instituted, than the old still-life meth 
of jobbing and favouritism could have effected 
during halfa century. The Art-Union competi- 
tions inoutline are, in this respect, valuable — 

_ our artists have been too little —— i - 

the severe accuracy necessary in outline, an 
oi do hope that an outline competition will take 
place each year; but we would s t that the 
compositions sent in should be exhibited: this 
would be satisfaction to the competitors, and — 
rally advantageous to the art. us do we finda 
Committee of private gentlemen occupying that 
position which was conceded by national acclama- 
tion to those ancient conclaves who were appointed 
to determine the merits of competitors for public 


5 


works. 
— 
THE SCULPTURE OF THE JEWS AND 
CANAANITES.* 


THE Old Testament abounds with allusion to the 
subjects of idolatrous worship ; but with respect to 
the more precise style of them, the best sources to 
which we can apply afford very meagre and unsatis- 
factory information. We do not remember to have 
seen the subject treated before at any le ; but if 
to Oriental sculpture a place be conced the his- 
tory of the Art, the molten and graven figures of the 
Jews claim consideration, inasmuch as it were not 
difficult to establish a close relation between the 
two. There was no attempt at Fine Art in the 
works of the Jews; but after all what is it but idol- 
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bols, these first tatives, received a 
more regular decided form. 1 their figure 
and colour were supposed to certain pro- 


arpape? whey de whom they were dedicated. 
ut a sufficient number of examples have been 
adduced to show that these idols, even in their 
t state, age Bop else than —- 
may, probably, 

of those’ slaberate monu- 

0 spoken of by ancient au- 
forms of Mercury, Termini; 
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even 
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oon forms, as among the Greeks, whose 

Juno was originally a stock for which a 
5 rept and others vase po 
Juno, Neptune were wor- 
shipped under the symbols of cones and ds. 
The Delphic A was = umn, but 
was subsequently by the human form, 
as the " my Seripte “4 

plained by various passages ure, as 
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SCRAPS COLLECTED IN PARIS. lar materials, may be produced in Staffordshire at | quite equal in bea design 
oma about a third of the ¢ e, The fact being that tes aimeh—on a far con — we have 
Dvrino a recent visit to Paris, it was one of our | the cost of design (no light matter in France), of | and infinitely finer material, We have, at 
objects to collect from the several d tories of | moulds and wor hip, is divided by M. Follet | ne means of com the relative pri Leper 
manufactures such articles as we considered likely | among, it may be, a hundred copies of the work— | upon this point we s obtain infemnatien’ a 


to suggest hints to our own manufacturers—wi 
reference mainly to — Such as we selected 
we shall, from time to \ ve—without re- 
gard to order or classification. We shall, however, 
accompany the woodcuts with the remarks that 
may appear ni , although our leading pur- 
se will be to introduce them as hints merely— 
eaving the manufacturer to draw his own conclu- 
aot and improve u — neg hecan. The 
ew specimens we 8 t on these pages are pro- 
ductions in bronze and cley; hereafter we shall 
follow with others—which may, perhaps, serve as 
suggestionsto the cotton-pzinter, the carpet-maker, 
&c, The works in clay, produced at the establish- 
ment of M. Follet, whose agent disposes of them 
in the Rue St. Honoré, supplies us with two 
examples of the hanging flower-pot. The first is 
of very t+ open-work, through the interstices 
of which the stalks of the dower are meant to fall. 





The second is of a more severe character of orna- 
ment, and much more solid in construction. It 
should be observed (as the use of these elegant ad- 
ditions to the conservatory are as yet only partial 
in England), that a common flower-pot containing 
the flower is meant to be placed in these more re- 
fined receptacles; and that, as will be apparent, 
the flowers best suited to the purpose are those in 
which the slender stems depend—the miniature 
creepers, of which we have so great a variety. 





The hanging pots here pictured are made 
the cost is great: for the one first pictured we 
the second 18 francs (15s.): the ex 
been more than sixpence. 





of very common clay; yet 
paid 12 francs (or 10s.) ; for 
pense of the material could not have 
e have no doubt that a similar article, of simi- 


he does not calculate upon a large sale; while our 
English manufacturer would scatter the same cost 
among a thousand—and thus be enabled to offer 
them to the purchaser at a much less price. 
[While writing these remarks we received from the 
establishment of Messrs. Copeland and Garratt, 
of Stokc-upon-Trent, three hanging flower-pots, 


pen 








found a few good, among a great many bad, | 


examples. Those will be completely in error who 
imagine that pure taste is so general among the 
manufacturers of France as to prevent the 
issue of inferior objects, It may serve to pre- 
vent discouragement in our English manufae- 
turers to know that three out of four of the objects 
submitted to us we rejected as eminently evil in 
design. We believe we may go so far as to say 
that neither in Birmingham nor in Staffordshire is 
there to be found a greater mixture of bad with 
ag a  ~ tp ence of the former over 
the latter. uch, however, as we considered 
beneficial as models, or as suggestions, we procured 
and engraved. The first object we have pictured 
is a toilet candlestick—a leaf of the water- ily, the 
sconce being formed of the flower. The design is 
remarkably elegant; but the workmanship is thick 
and coarse. 

The object that follows is a common hat-peg; the 
value here, as in other 
eases, consists in the de- 
sign, which may be strong- 
ly contrasted with the un- 
gainly piece of thick brass 
wire, bent into a semicir- 
cular form, in universal 
use throughout England. 
For this article we paid in 





> 





communicate it to the reader, when we ublish 
engravings of the articles in ion—whi 
intend to do.} wri ™ 
e three prints annexed are articles 
bronze—which we selected from Fone eatabliske 
ment in the Rue Vivienne; and we have to remark 
of them, as of the productions of M. Follet, that we 





















Paris three franes (2s. 6d.). We lately presented 
it to a manufacturer at Birmingham [Mr. W. 
Hooper], who has already improved upon it—not 
only with reference to the material, but the design 
—and a copy, far better than the original, will 
soon make its appearance in our English hard- 
ware shops, at a charge of about Is. 8d. 

The third is a very elegant handbell, formed of 
the flower of the eonvolvulus—the stem, with the 
leaves and buds, being wrought into the handle, 
(See the first cut on the next page.) 

The two arti- 
cles that succeed 





(on the next page) 
we obtained at the 
far-famed ware- 
house for the 
rae oc ——— at work in 
facture, in the duci 
Rue _ Richelieu, : Pray 
The first is a jug. —improved 
[This js we for- in i 
warded to the at all e- 
— of vents, if not 
essrs. Ri a ‘ : 
and Abingdon, of pr 
Hanley, Stafford- elegant 
shire; and we be- form, 
lieve they are now remarkably 
pure in de- 
coration — 
ight 
tive relief. 
ce 
material; 
et it cost 
‘our francs 
The next 
is a flower- 
pot, the de- 
which is ex- 
The article, in- 
has pro- 
is case 
> yet 
the 
soon 
said to 
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most accomplished and popular of the French 
artists. 

We obtained many other examples of the ‘‘ Beau- 
vais ware’’—of which we shall hereafter give en- 
gravings. It will be our duty, indeed, to procure 
as frequently as possible, and copy, such objects 
of taste as may not only exhibit the progress of 
Decorative Art in France, but be very useful as 
suggestions to our manufacturers; we shall thus 
get as well as give; for there can be no doubt that 
the articles, of which we purpose publishing many, 
hereafter, produced in our own factories, will sup- 
ply valuable hints to the French designer, 





Meanwhile, we would repeat, that although 
unquestionably, in many of their manufactured 
articles the French are far beyond the English, as 
regards design, they produce a very large propor- 
tion of designs utterly worthless. The English 
manufacturer who enters any of their warehouses 
will be at once struek by the display of inferiority, 
and will at first be led to ee that he can gain 
no lessons there ; looking closer, however, he will 
find objects so graceful, pure, and true, that any 
one of them may repay the time and labour neces- 
sary to achieve a visit to the French capital. 
Thus it has been, that many of our best designs 
have been brought from thence; it was only the 
manufacturer of better education and more refined 
taste who sought instruction in Paris; and by him 
the good was chosen—the bad being left. A walk 
through the streets of the city, and a scrutiny of 
their shop-windows, will carry conviction that the 
few, and not the many, in Franee, are eapable of 
estimating—or at least coveting—what is really 
excellent. Without being over sanguine, we may 





confidently anticipate a time—and that not very 
distant— when our own designs will rival the best 
that France has produced. And this great object 
will be achieved, without the smallest sacrifice of 
that superiority in the materials, which we have, 





confessedly, so long enjo When the t 

combined, we do not a ol to say that oa third 
advantage will be gained—we shall, assuredly, be 
able to manufacture all such articles as those we 
refer to, at a cost to the consumer far less than 





that we have to pay in France. When free 


trade has become the guiding principle of the- 


world—as it must be in due course—the English 
manufacturer will be enabled to compete with 
France, in all the markets of Europe and America, 
and to undersell France, in the very articles 
hitherto supposed to constitute the monopoly of 


that country. 
a os 


THE PROPOSED STATUE OF CAXTON, IN THE 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

S1n,—The recently published Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Fine Arts, relative to the proposed decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament with a series of statues 
of great men, who have acted conspicuous parts in Eng- 
land’s history, has called forth so many remarks in the 
public prints that it would be unnecessary to canvass the 
question here. The selection of personages who are so 
proposed to be commemorated, it must be allowed, is 
still open to discussion; and while the question “ should 
Cromwell have a statue ?” has rung through the land and 
employed the tongues and the pens of most men, there are 
many minor personages who will not obtain so much no- 
tice, but who, if honoured by a statue, will certainly have 
the right to such a distinction debated on; and the ac- 
curacy of the judgment that consigns some to the safe 
keeping of list A, while others have the doubtful honour 
of a place in list B, which may end in utter rejection, 
will, in many instances, be questioned. Why such a prosy 
interminable novel-writer as Richardson, whose pro- 
ductions no one would dream of reading, should be voted, 
nem. con., to a place in the Hall, and the right of the author 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book next to the Bible 
only in its general influence, doubted on, is very remark- 
able. The preference given to Cowper and Addison over 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, and Pope, is not to be accounted 
for by ordinary reasoning. But, most extraordinary of all, 
the founder of the House of Commons has been thought 
of by nobody: Simon de Montfort, to whom we owe its 
existence, and who was the prime mover of the Barons’ 
Wars, is to be neglected ; while all sorts of Templars, earls, 
and knights of the early ages are raked from obscurity to 
fill by dozens the niches of the building. These, too, it 
must be borne in mind, can be little better than fancy 
figures, possessing no other value than those on an image- 
pana, ee» and it is as obviously absurd to christen 


give them to a promiscuous assemblage in a stonemason’s 
yard. This must be the case with many mentioned; 
although the seals and, in some few instances, the monu- 
mental effigies would give a more satisfactory authority 
to the others. This brings me to the question upon 
which I would wish most particularly to call attention— 





| that of the ¢ruthfulnese necessary to all such works; and 


it has struck me most forcibly with regard to one indivi- 
dual, about the propriety of a statue to whose honour no 
doubt has been entertained,—I allude to Caxton. I was 
at one time engaged for a considerable period in collect- 
ing materials for a life of this great Englishman; and the 
paucity of matters of fact in connexion with him was 
most surprising. In truth, it may be said of him, as it has 
been said of Shakspere, little more is known of him than 
that he was born, lived, and died. I conceive no man 
could have a juster right to a place amid the great de- 
parted in a building commemorative of England's worthies ; 
but the same uncertainty hangs over his ‘ mortal sem- 
blance” as over his history, No authentic tation 
of him, however slight, exists, It is true that his portrait 
has been frequently engraved, and his bust is to be seen 
as often; but both are purely imaginary, and their history 
is not a little curious, That industrious and learned 
antiquary, Dr. Dibdin, in his “ History of Printing,” 


gives it thus :— 

“ It will here be to say a few words respect- 
ing the supposed of Caxton, had 
imagined that the ish edition of ‘ Jason,’ of 1492, ex- 
hibited a legitimate likeness of hima; but there is no por- 
trait whatever in the copy here referred to, nor, i le 


there any authentic representation of his head extant. 
This may not be considered very surprising, when the 
earliest known specimen of rait-painting in Great 
Britain is of the date of Richard IIL.'s reign. But fane 

is seldom backward to supply what truth has denied; 
accordingly, a portrait of Burchiello, the Italian poet, 
from a small 8vo. edition of his work on Tuscan . 
of the date of 1554, was inaccurately copied by Faithorn, 
for Sir Hans Sloane, as the portrait of Caxton. Lewis 

however, was resolved to improve upon the ingenuit of 
his predecessor by adding a thick beard to Burchiello's 
chin, aml o' altering his character; and in this 
form the Italian poet made his appearance upon copper 
as Caxton, prefixed to the life of our printer. This por- 
trait afterwards served for the works of Ames and Herbert, 
not, however, before a miniature copy of it had graced the 
frontispiece of Marchand’s ‘ Histoire de I’Imprimerie.’" 

But, even this is not all, the Doctor has found “ the 
same cut as Burchiello in the “ Zucca’’ of Doni, printed at 
Venice in 1551, where it is introduecd as illustrative of 
the dress of a Florentine, with the capuchin and becca— 
the. turban or cap, and garter or streamer; so that pro« 
bably even the portrait of the Italian poet may be an 
ideal one.” I may add, that I possess an Italian print of 
the 16th century, where this identical portrait is made to 
do duty as a true likeness of Giotto the painter; and I 
have recently seen the climax to the whole absurdity in a 
cheap issue, in penny numbers, of a romantic novel from 
that fertile souree, Holywell-street, the publisher of which, 
having obtained at second hand a woodeut of this sup« 
posed portrait of Caxton, has been so charmed with the 
beard which Lewis kindly bestowed on our printer, that 
he appears upon the first page as “ the Pirate Chief” |! 

But there is another, and a full-length portrait of 
Caxton in the field. It occurs in a copy of the “ Dictes 
and Sayinges of Philosophers,” preserved in the Arch« 
bishop’s library in Lambeth Palace. The book was 
translated by Earl Rivers, from the French of “ Measire 
Jehan de Teonville, Provost of Paris,” and was printed 
by Caxton in 1477. The copy in manuscript in the Lame 
beth library, contains an illumination representing, says 
Walpole, “ Earl Rivers presenting his book and Caxton 
his printer to Edward IV., the Queen, and Prince.”* 

Walpole’s own conjecture there is no authority 
whatever for imagining Caxton to be celineated here: 
and, in the absence of all proof to the contrary, it is far 
more likely that it is intended to represent the author of 
the book whose translation the Earl is now bringing before 
the notice of the King. This was indeed a common form 
of design, pretty usually adopted in manuseripts of the 
fifteenth century, of which many examples oceur in the 
British Museum; and it is far more likely it should re- 
present the translator and author than the translator and 
printer, to the total neglect of the originator of the work, 
It was in fact usual to embody the book in some way in 
these illustrations, and a curious instance is 
given in a drawing in Harleian MS. 4826, representing 
Lydgate presenting a copy of his book entitled * The 

”" to Thomas de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 
Lydgate is here the secondary figure, and the Pilgrim 
himself, although an imaginary character, the principel 
one, for with his skin coat, wallet, and staff, he takes the 
foreground place, and his hand as well as Lydgate’s is 
placed upon the volume, as it is presented to the Karl. 

It will I think now be clear that if Caxton has a statue 
it must be purely an imaginary one; and if purely ima 
ginary, of what value or utility can it be? May not some 
future change occur, and might not the same statue, with 
equal propriety, be shown under another name! Is it 
worth while thus to expend money and time in uncer- 
tainties? Or will it be at all advisable that national 


sanction be given to the o'd forgeries.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. W. Fatauour. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


No. VITI.—Witiiam Kavcpacu.* 





Ir, under the most favourable and flourishing ex- 
terior circumstances of life, the development of 
genius gives full evidence of the Divine origin of 
the human mind, and thus exhibits one of the most 
pleasing —— of Nature, the same arrives 
at the climax of excellence and glory when the 
most incidents, even under the weight 
of calamity, can neither hold down nor prevent 
the genius from energetically rising into an emi- 
nent sphere of activity,—as—let compare 
the little with the great—the infant Saviour in the 
manger spreads a more intense and clearer light 
b= Ru aaa — in one =) se 
, t gorgeous . 20 
this idea we are led by opviswing the life of 
William Kaulbach, the illustrious German ter, 
who, from an insignificant, gloomy oO » Tose 
to such an eminent station of honour dignity, 
full acknowledgment, and extensive activity, as 
to come into competition with the most distin- 
guished characters of every age and clime. 

A small insignificant town of Westphalia, Arol- 
sen,—where even the name of Art may perhaps be 
a stranger,—gave birth to two of the most cele- 
brated artists.of Germany—the sculptor Chr. 
Rauch, and the painter William Kaulbach. The 
latter was born in 1805, the son of very poor 
pee. His father, a talented engrave-, could, 

times of confusion and warfare, scarcely save 
his family from utter destitution, which, com- 
bined even with the utmost and ruin, be- 
came his fate soon after he had been compelled to 
remove to the small town of Muelheim, upon the 
Ruhr. Notwithstanding this ure of ty, 
the father strictly adhered to the idea of devoting 
his son to the Fine Arts, and thus gave him, in 
an early of life, that pursuit in which he be- 
came so eminent—a partner and companion, with- 
out whose consolation and benefits he must have 
decidedly been crushed under the penury and 
destitution of his father’s family. 

In his sixteenth year of age, Kaulbach went to 
Diisseldorf to pursue his stu at the newly esta- 
blished Academy of Arts, where his talents soon 
rose to an uncommon degree of distinction. Cor- 
nelius, who was at that time the eminent con- 
ductor of the rising establishment, had been 
intrusted with the execution of the compositions 
for the Glyptothek, in Munich; and it was quite 
natural that such works, under the eyesof Kaul- 
bach, could not be created without the greatest 
influence upon the still slumbering powers of the 
young artist, who wanted but to be roused by such 
an incident. Cornelius encou him to lend 
an active hand; so also did Professor Mossler 
who had a short time previously been connected 
with the Academy, and who fully acknowledged 
the eminent talent of Kaulbach, and cultiva’ 
* The article here 
one of the most accom 
@s an au 
time that any worthy 
one of the 





artist as we! 


y has been 
greatest master-minds of Europe. 


Germany; and, we believe, it is the first 
re lve i of 





with Sumah cine, G88 to Ole 4 Ceetntnans 
and friendship with a oung and alike-talen 
artist, Adam Eberle. ft coe premature death we 
had to lore: which friendly relations encou- 
raged Kaulbach to hold out under the still con- 
tinuing adversity. To that friendship he owed, 
in a high degree, his en and enthusiasm for 
the cultivation of his art. He was no sooner in- 
trusted with the execution of the first cartoon of 
large dimensions—‘ The Manna-rain in the Desert’ 
_ a portion of the heavenly bread, as it were 
came down upon him in the diene of a stipend 
from the Prussian Government, to en- 
courage his talent and industry. 

About this time, 1823, two Munich artists ar- 
rived at Diisseldorf, Charles Hermann of Dresden, 
and Ernest Foerster of Altenburg, who, soon after 
their first acquaintance with Kaulbach, entered 
into very close and friendly connexion with him, 
which, after a period of twenty years, has in- 
creased in strength. As they had received an 
order to execute a grand work al fresco, in the 
aula of the ee of Bonn, a7 a sated goo 
bach to esco-painting. e designed an 

inted the beautifl figure of the a » the 
loreground of the picture, representi ecology, 
and intended to represent the em element of 
Roman Catholicism. 

Cornelius had been called, in 1825, to Munich, 
as Director of the Academy in that city, and most 
of the pupils had followed their t and celebrated 
master; amongst them was Kaulbach, who had 
just finished an altar-picture of moderate size for a 

estphalian church. At Munich, artist-life, 
planted by King Louis I., had just taken root, 
and Kaulbach’s genius and talent soon found an 
adequate sphere of action, The King had ordered 
the erection of the Odeon—a grand hall for musical 
and social purposes, and the ceilings were to be 
decorated with corresponding frescoes. Kaulbach 
had to paint ‘ Apollo and the Muses,’ in colossal 
proportions. After the completion of his work he 
took part in the decoration of the arcades of the 


Palace-garden, for which pu he painted the 
four principal rivers of the kingdom, and a Ba- 
varia in colossal allegorical figures al , and 


designed splendid cartoons representing various 
virtues of a sovertign, which cartoons were exe- 
cuted by other artists in colour. These works 
afforded Kaulbach a full scope for the display of 
the peculiarity and character of his genius,—a 

reat freedom in id forms, noble movements, 

autiful expression, -* at the same ane 
sublimity wer in design,—properties which, 
in other eyes than his own, secured him a supe- 
riority over all his competitors. 

From this ee the artist, compelled by the 
necessity of allowing his nature to develop itself 
in its own peculiar features, began to seclude him- 
self altogether. No wonder that now all the 
powers of his mind exerted themselves in united 
efforts, careless whether the final result should be 
harmony or discord. Together with an innate 
sense of beauty, a strong propensity to caricature 
—even to distortion—displayed itself in the artist, 
which he the more readily indulged, as he had an 
eminent talent of immediately reproducing, from 
memory, every figure and physiognomy, in every 
shape or size, in a striking likeness. He could 
represent the sublime incidents of human felicity. 
the blessings of social life, of love, devotion, and 
heroism; but, at the same time, the sarcastic con- 
trasts of virtue and human greatness, as they 
are represented by maniacs. Any one that has, 
in a certain degree, experienced the power of un- 
limited fancy, knows that such a period in the life 
of an artist is none of the most prosperous, but in 
the theogony of genius, like the age of Kronos, 
also indicates the Olympian age. ¥ 

Meanwhile the artist painted, in a series of 
frescoes, in the palace of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Maximilian of Bavaria, the fable of ‘* Cupid 
and Psyche,” and made various pencil drawings, 
of which ‘ The Bedlam,’ and ‘ The Malefactor 





from lost Honour,’ together with several other 
designs, are of high importance in the history of | 
the development of the artist’s genius. In the 
same manner as Goethe used to be troubled by 


ie | any incident of life till he had. given it a | 
i 


printed has boun supplied to us by ' 


tical shape, Kaulbach could not free himself 
om his sareastical propensity of representing 
those caricatures which, in common life, are, in 


reality and fancy, so frequently the final results of 


devotion, one ge observances, and love, until he 


had produced his ‘ Bedlam.’ But when,induced 


by the too fanciful and 
school to which he be 

he was fully aware of 
led away the truth 
deavoured with all the 
talent to assume the capacity 
life; and he soon succeeded in 
mind and senses by of 
metrically ite to the of 
and heroes, in the representation of 
ayo 4 On account of these a 
uently been wi 

smi opr teeth eng wr 
design is i erior to "5 i representa- 
tions of the respective individualities, 

Whilst Kaulbach was thus pursuing hisown way 
the Neue Koenigsbau (the new King’s Palace) by 
order of the King, was erected at Munich by Les 
von Klenze, the celebrated architect. As it was 
intended to decorate the interior of this remarkable 
palace with pay i whose subjects should be 
taken from the works of the principal German 
poets, the architect gave Kaulbach the honourable 
commission to decorate the Queen’s Throne-hall 
with representations from Klopstock’s “ Battle of 
Hermann.” The artist executed his arduous task, 
comprising those battles of high historical in- 
terest, in twelve square spaces, placing i 
group of two or three figures, and connecting the 
whole story in the most beautiful harmony— 
beginning with the departure of the warriors, and 
terminating with the lament of the victors. These 
splendid representations gave such universal satis- 
faction that the artist immediately after received 
an order to paint, in another room of the same 
palace, a rich series of — from Goethe's 
poems, partly a/ fresco, partly in wax colours, effee- 
tively distributing the whole in special arrange- 
ments: thus he decorated the ceiling and hollows 
of the ceiling with subjects from the lyrical poems ; 
the larger portions of the latter with representations 
from the ballads and romances; the lunettes 
below with subjects from the dramatic works. 

Tn co’ “nding. the — a a the 
purpose 0 a path suitable to his ge- 
nius and talent, he became gradually es 
from the pursuits of his colleagues. It was but 
natural that, in proportion as Kaulbach excited 
admiration and greater interest with the public, 
those artists who had been averse to his innova- 
tions at last declared themselves decidedly and 
openly against him: he had now a host of anta- 
gonists. It is true he had acquired in the school 
of Cornelius a grave style of design and a poetical 
manner of conception; but he was not satisfied 
with these acquisitions : he was instigated to pur- 
sue Nature, and to approach her as a 
sible; for which p he exerted h in 
acquiring a beautiful and true colo . But 
these exertions, to — pet — = 
supposed him to be wholly and exclusively given 
poms were represented onl energetically blamed as 
at least a partial dereliction from the school to which 
he belonged. But let the power of an artist de- 
rive its origin from his own nature, and con 
tion, instead of checking or breaking the same 
power, strengthens it. Kaulbach, now more than 
ever conscious of his own peculiar disposition, 
kept still closer to his exclusiveness, thus enabling 
himself to produce what Nature had given to his 
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mind. By means of the works which he had 
executed in the yg laced in a situa 
tion which proved so gial to his cireum- 
stances,—he was now i ent, but 1 ; 
refused every public work, with the exception 0 
a single subject, elsewhere ae von 
Klenze had communicated to a. tale of the 


according to which the 
Romans, who, after a three days’ battle, r 
stroyed each other before the gates of Rome, an 
renewed the combat as . The — 
architect e ed Kaulbach to represent 7 
spectre-battle in a pictorial resentation. oe 
received the suggestion with c oh 
of youthful faney, and made a drawing wi 
filled the spectators with wonder and surprise 
the boldness of the ideas, the liveliness and a 
of the movements and expresssion, no 
4 the beauty and — of the a : Boe 
e Romans, apparently weary © d 
strained by law = civilization, make a striking 
contrast to the barbarians 


middie ages, 


rude nature von have bese testa the 
C"Temoediataly after completion of this draw- 
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ing, Athanasius Raczyt L 
a great patron of the Fine Arts, arrived at Munich 
to pursue his studies for the completion of his 
work, ‘‘ The History of Modern German Art ;” and 
he had no sooner seen this drawing than he ordered 
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ki, the Polish count, and 


the artist to execute it in oil colours, of a large 
size. 

This order, evincing a public ackege canst 
of the first-rate talent and genius of Kaulbach, 
exclusively of all the former relations and cir- 
cumstances of the artist, paved the way to his 
entire independence, securing at the same time, 
his renown as one of the greatest painters of the 


resent age. Now his art and exertions to 
e zealously required from every = efly 
by the Saxon Government, who offered him the 


honourable appointment of Director of the Dresden 
Academy. But King Louis of Bavaria—well aware 
of the great loss if he allowed the artist to leave, 
and anxious to secure the treasure for his own 
realms—pointed him out a suitable atelier, and 
promoted him to the rank of his court-painter—a 
circumstance which materially contributed to se- 
cure the peculiar mode of art which the artist had 
traced out for himself, and to save him from every 
persecution of his antagonists. Kaulbach at once 
became — again, and as communicative as for- 
merly. He had designed the picture of ‘The 
Battle of the Spectres or Huns,’ for Count Rac- 
‘zynski, on the canvas upon which it ought to have 
been painted, and slightly painted over in brown- 
ish tints, when the Count came to Munich, saw 
its worth, and decided upon the possession of 
the splendid work in the state in which he had 
found it, The final completion in colours was al- 
together abandoned. oever has viewed that 
grand, sublime, magnificent, and thoroughly in- 
genious work will be of the opinion of the Count, 
and convinced that it could by no means profit or 
gain in perfection by the help of colours. 

Meanwhile a grand new plan for the execution of 
a large painting had originated in the mind of the 
artist. In the same measure as he had repre- 
sented in his ‘Spectre Battle’ the momentous 
incident of the history of mankind,—the dominion 
of the globe passing from the hands of the Romans 
over to a new generation,—he now conceived the 
fall of a nation to give rise, in anew faith, to a new 
dominion and superiority of the human mind. 
The origin of the overpowering and felicitating 
spirit of Christianity from the ruins of J em, 
destroyed by Titus, now became the theme of a 
grand composition, which, by the medium of an 
eminent engraving by M. Merz, will soon be- 
come generally known. This excellent composi- 
tion fully displays, in poetical conception, all the 
relations and circumstances in history and religion 
which are connected with the awful. event; the 
prophets predicting the destruction of the sacred, 
but finally vicious, city; the angels ae oye | the 
stern decree of the Almight ; the leaders of the 
bewildered people arming themselves for hostile 
defiance ; the invading ‘hemenes the ill-fated, 
em Am population, of every sex and age; the 
high-priest devoting himself and his family to 
death; the wandering Jew, expelled by the de- 
mons; the primitive Christians saved and pro- 
tected by the angels, It had no sooner been com- 
pleted in a cartoon, than King Louis gave an 
order to the artist to execute this magnificent and 
memorable work in oil. 

Thus the longing desire of Kaulbach had been 
satisfied. He is a pupil of Cornelius, from whom 
he appears to have inherited the grand poetical 
manner of conception; the grave, ideal style of 
design and characteristics; the sense of a clear 
harmonious ement. The artist’s own in- 
dividual necessity was chiefly directed to colour- 
ing, for which he could find no suitable and suffi- 
cient model in the works of any of his colleagues. 
He had, for this purpose, alread travelled to 
Venice, to study, during a short residence, the mag- 
nificently coloured works of the ancient masters ;_ 
but his desire seems to have been rather increased 
there than satisfied: the only certainty which he 
obtained was, that what he so ardently sought 
after in his art could only be attained in oil paint- 
~~ All his enérgy was now directed to the 
cultivation of this branch of art; and when, after 
a year’s residence in Rome, he arrived in Munich, 
the studies which he had made, after a few emi- 
nently beautiful models, gave evidence of the end 
at - he — continually in view, and at which 

e had evidently arrived; and manifest specimens 
of his acquicitien he soon exhibited in several 


~golden rays, 





full-length pictures, chiefly of artists in the 
costumes of a festival procession of the fifteenth 
century. Kaulbach gave a full display of his 
mastership in colouring; iic had become an ac- 
complished oil-painter; his only purpose now 
being that of making use of his treasure in the 
completion of his grand work of ‘The Destruc- 
= a erusalem.’ 

_In this work, indisputably, one of the test 
difficulties was to be surmounted. The yon 
tion of the whole had naturally led to a combina- 
tion of several groups, which, though in a certain 
measure independent, were at ‘the same time 
connected, none of which, whether in the radi- 
ance of heaven or the glow of terrestrial fire, 
could be sacrificed to another: they could not 
produce the desired effect without the unit 
and harmony of the whole; and the artist had, 
for this purpose, to make use of all the known 
means of oil painting, without drawing the whole 
representation from its ideal, poetical sublimity, 
into the sphere of a common event or mere 
scenery. mn Kaulbach had planned the colour- 
sketch, all the spectators were astonished at the 
oe ao success of the artist. His work is of a 
profound and true conception—of the most accom- 
— and most brilliant colouring and purest 

ony. 

This picture, which even in its progress had 
become an object of universal encomium from his 
contemporaries, excited the wish of the King of 
Prussia also to ssit. The artist, having no 
desire to copy his own work, but feeling obliged to 
his former liege Sovereign and benefactor, de- 
clared himself ready to serve his Majesty, who 
gave an order to paint a whole series of repre- 
sentations, from the fall of the Jewish religion 
and the rise of Christianity, to be executed al 
Sresco, in the newly-erected Museum of Berlin. 

In this manner Kaulbach saw opened to his 
view one of the most illustrious careers of an 
artist, and the sphere of ideas which he had com- 
menced with in both the compositions of the 
‘ Spectre-Battle’ and ‘ The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem’ was completed. In viewing over the general 
history, and investigating its principal incidents, 
he found that the origin of nations, as the begin- 
ning of history itself, was a rich and worthy sub- 
ject of his art. According to the holy Scriptures 
this memorable event coincides with the building 
of Babel, and the tyranny and wickedness of 
Nimrod. The artist undertook to represent in a 
grand, highly poetical, and admirable manner, 
the fall of that despot, the dereliction of his 
subjects, and the distribution of the nation 
after the generations of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. Of this series a picture will form sg 
in a representation from the life of ancient He 
at a period when it exhibits an unparalleled 
excellence in poetry, art, and patriotism; further, 
a picture representing incidents in the great con- 
vubons of the nations which were caused by the 
Crusades; and, finally, a picture treating a prin- 
cipal subject in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 

It would be presumption if we should now at- 
tempt to review these plans; but it is evident and 
openly to be admitted, that the artist will execute 
this work as may be anticipated, as his genius is 
unquestionably the fittest of all contemporaries 
to perform a work which, in a higher degree than 
any other, is conceived in the true spirit of modern 
times, in combination with the poetry and litera- 
ture of the present age, and is in @ great propor- 
tion closely connected with the future fate of 
German Art.. We may also judge, even from the 
outlines, that the effect will be felt beyond the 
boundaries of Germany, and may perhaps influ- 
ence the decision on the decoration most worthy 
of the new English Houses of Parliament. It is 
chiefly on the principal events of history that the 
| luminary of Art darts its first and last 
which shine the more gloriously the 
more they rise above the gloomy horizon of the 
world. 

We may pass over the great many and various 
drawings hich Kaulbach made for the purpose of 
illustrating special works of German poets, chiefly 
of Goethe and Schiller; but we must mention a 
series of drawings which, engraved on rey : illus 
trate the famous old German poem, ecke 
Fuchs,” after Goethe’s modern treatment. These 
illustrations abound in wit, humour, and satire, 


isti th itself; and the 
which distinguish also the poem the 


artist admirably succeeded in 





of animals, without depriving them of their natural 
features, the most perfect tatives of hu- 
man frailty, folly, passions, vices, and feelings of 
every description. No other illustrations could 
more contribute to a full understanding of the 
poem, in which an inexhaustible source of humour 
and mirth is contained. I am thoroughly convinced 
that this work, which will shortly be published by 
Cotta, will be received with the greatest applause 
in England —the native country of Humour. 

The readiness of the artist in ting of the 
orders of the King of Prussia made it 
whether he would remain in Munich or remove 
altogether to Berlin. This apprehension was dis- 
pelled by the artist's p a house in Mu- 
nich, which amounted to an open declaration to 
live in the ca _ of Bavaria; at the same time 

e mised King Louis to execute a t to 
¥ The Destruction — Jerusalem.’ a ot his most 
recent tings is a portrait of the same 
in the pe yomomn of the Grand-master of the 
order of St. Hubert, surrounded by four pages, in 
full length. This picture is intended to adorn the 
entrance-hall of the Pinokotheque of modern Art. 

Kaulbach’s atelier is situated in one of the 
suburbs of Munich, quite sequestered from the 
bustle of the main body of the city and the rich 
dwellings of the fashionable world, in a garden 
near the river and the Great Park, thus forming a 
perfect country residence. He is excessively fond 
of Nature, and therefore surrounds himself with 
various animals whose and gambols he is 
delighted with; and allows, at the same time, the 
plants a free and unrestrained growth, the green 
vine-leaves clustering about the door of his dwell- 
ing almost barring the entrance. Besides, his 
atelier abounds with ancient arms and costumes, 
stuffed birds, sculptures, drawings, prints of va- 
rious masters, books on various subjects; he is 
also very fond of music, His person is very 
pleasing ; he only speaks his native language, but 
speaks it with euphony and grace. He is sociable, 
friendly, full of complacency and affability; but 
against rudeness, presumption, folly, and baseness 
—severe to the extreme, which nobody will find 
fault with, He is endowed with an extraordinary 
skill and facility of dra , which fits him in the 
highest degree for ng a ready adviser of 
others; thus being enabled quickly to illustrate 
his opinions and views in a most scientific and 
artistical way. He is not averse to discussion on 
his own works with the ge apy ae a 
quality so rarely to be met with in distinguis 
artists, that of tranquilly and patiently ne 
to contradiction and blame, or even reading it 
when printed. 

As the latter relation between the artistical 
reviewer and the artist is of the highest importance, 
I think it most suitable to close this biography 
with a few expressions of his. Kaulbach had lon 
been medita on the plan of a design to whic 
he had y omer much time and thought, and was 
extremely partial, as is usually the case with mat- 
ters so long pondered upon, when a friend of his 
happened to call on him, whom he gratified with 
a low of the cartoon, evidently in the hope of 
Rensing & Sey approved of, but saqueiine. at the 
same , the friend openly to speak his mind 
if there was anything wrong. The friend, to his 
great regret, found the latter prevalent, and com- 


municated to the artist his contrary views in a 
note, but by no means suggesting an entire alte- 
ration of the work. In the same hour the note 


was returned, with another from Kaulbach in the 
following terms :—‘ Thou art a good, excellent, a 
most cherished and most faithful friend. My 
heartfelt thanks for the advice I shall do it in a 
way to gain thy full approbation.” And the compo- 
sition underwent essential alterations, though 
much had to be sacrificed which flattered with a 
thousand-charms the common sense of beauty. 
Kaulbach is a member of the Academies of 


unich, Vienna, and Berlin; corres mem- 
er of the Royal Institution in Paris ; knight of 
the order of St. Michael, and court-painter to his 
Majesty King Louis I. of Bavaria. 


#,* We have to announce that some articles are in pre- 
for the Ant-UNion by an artist whose name is 
tact dae nme eine it Sie 

tinguished Eugene N 

tention to enable us to accompany them with illustrations 
designed expressly as suggestions for English Decorative 
Art. 
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WOOD CARVING. 
Ovr attention is continually called to those elegant 
specimens of w carving, in which, we are proud 
to say, our school now excels every other. The 
prefixed engraving, which represents a design 
recently executed by Mr. Rogers, of Great New- 
port-street, is assuredly amongst the richest and 
most elegant compositions that have ever been 
produced in wood. It represents a carved wood 
overdoor, the idea of which, we understand, was 
entirely suggested by the elegant taste of Mrs. 
Strahan, of Ashurst. The an Sets of flowers, 
of which Mr. Harry Rogers furnished us with 
a sketch, encloses two portraits in crayon of the 
beautiful children of Mrs. Strahan, by Broquet ; 
and the whole, when placed in the situation intend 
to receive it, will have an effect as novel as it is 
elegant, and reflect equal credit on the taste of the 
lady who has ordered, and of the artist who has 
executed it. But no engraving could do justice to 
a frame recently produced by Mr. Rogers, for a 
liberal patron of the Arts in Seale. It is in the 
Venetian style, and the bold and elaboratel 
finished foliage, often a foot or more in relief, 
gracefully combined with boys, who are playi 
musical instruments, or holding drapery, which is 
enriched with all the magnificence of point lace of 
the sixteenth century. It is to contain a picture 
from Spenser’s “‘ Fairy Queen;’’ and, in allusidn to 
this subject, the “4 of the frame is formed of the ruff 
of Queen Elizabeth, from the centre of which an 
infant Cupid is waving a wreath of lilies. Upon 
the whole, we may safely describe this as the most 
superb specimen of wood carving which has ever 
come under our notice. 

It is impossible to conceive any work of Art exe- 
cuted in wood possessing the wonderful truth and 
elegance which distinguish the flowers, birds, and 
leaves of this composition. The particular charac- 
ter of each is so admirably described that it is 
instantly apparent that the natural object has been 
closely studied; and so lightly is the whole held 
together by the ribbon constituting the ile base 
of the composition, that it might appear that each 
leaf and flower would yield to the slightest breath 
of air ; and in examining the slender stalks and the 
leaves, which are but little thicker than in nature, 
it is difficult to conceive how sych nicety could be 
attained. Many imitations of wood carving have 
been devised—but works of this description could 
only be executed by the hand of a master of the art. 

here can be but little doubt that in the earliest 
ages such subjects were the first selected for carv- 
ing, both in wood and stone. The Egyptians intro- 
duced the sacred lotus in their minor articles of 
furniture, in the decoration of their , and 
in every part of their religious structures. And 
we know from the sacred writings, that the palm- 
tree, the “pple, the pomegranate, were all introduced 
by the Hebrews in the enrichment of the Temple 
or its appurtenances. The acanthus, or dock- 
plant, the vine, the honeysuckle, the ivy, the rose, 
and the plantain, were all copied by the Greeks and 
Romans in their sculptures, whether devotional or 
triumphal; and in the middle ages, the perfec- 
tion arrived at by our ancestors in their treat- 
ment of vegetables, wild and cultivated, is suffi- 
ciently evinced by the accurate sculptures which 
abound in the interiors of our cath 6 

But, perhaps, no artist ever felt so strongly the 
truth of these principles as Grinling Gibbons, who 
in the noble decorations he has left us, scattered 
through the palaces of Windsor and Hampton, the 
Cathedral of Bt. Paul’s, the mansions of Chatsworth, 
Petworth, Burleigh, &c., has proved his perfect 
command over the chisel, combined with that dis- 
cretion by which, in studying Nature as few have 
studied her, he knew most effectively how to select 
and group her varieties. 

_ At any period the name of Mr. might be 
justly associated with that of his illustrious pre- 
decessor; in our cay, it is a proud for our 
country to have attained so much perf in an 
art which, until lately, had been completely set 
aside. The example we have given—and which 
conveys but a very limited idea of the exceeding 
delicacy and beauty of the original work—is only 
one of many this accomplished artist has produced ; 
all of the nn possible merit in design an 
execution. e rejoice to know that his produc- 
tions are rapidly finding their way into the choice 
homes of England, wn Be wealth and taste are 
close associates. 








MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
ItLustratep By D. Macuise, R.A.* 


Ir is remarkable that, by some ha’ Augustan 
accident, we find in the Glehety of mak countries 
that many of the most dis hed men of each 
have been contemporaries, It is probable, that if 
for the next cen an artist were sought fittingly 
gifted to illustrate the “ Irish Melodies” not one 
would be found. To see the of Moore 
worthily illustrated, is what we og A dared to 
hope ; but the twin-star has risen, and, unlike the 
sons of Leda, Moore and Maclise do not 
one immortality between them, but each has 
own particular glory. These “ Melodies,” we say, 
= have remained unwedded to Art, but for 
such a genius as that of Maclise.. The proposal 
of such a union we acknowledged with thehap jest 
anticipations, and its fulfilment must be hailed by 
the publicas one of the rarest combinations that has 
yet achieved in Poetry and Art. Pause at what 
soever we may of this enchanting volume, the 
thrilling strain of “‘the gifted son of the string” 
is alike intense—to his touch his native harp has 
ielded its most mo sweetness ; faithfully as 
I ne ang is he followed unfal ly by 

e Byars who summons forth, and 
at R Fa that would have obeyed no other 
call. e have seen the best illustrations of 
the best European literature, and, before the 
appearance of this edition of the “Irish Melo- 
dies,”” we had nothing, as a whole, comparable 
to certain of the continental series of com 
sitions from national and popular literature; but 
this work, with its profuse wealth of tical 
conception and exquisite composition, distances 
everything akin to the great family of illustrated 
books. e “ Lied der Nibelungen” has been ad- 
mirably illustrated; but, beautiful and even various 
as are these compositions, they yet fall short of 
the lofty aspirations that enrich the pages of 
this edition of the ‘‘ Melodies.” The publishers are 
more than fortunate in their proprietorship of a 
work which must remain one of the great monu- 
ments of, we must say, Irish Art and Poetry, 
and such a one as cannot be excelled by any simi- 
lar combination of the talent of any other country. 
We have heard the inspiring refrains of Korner, the 
poet-soldier, whose verse we may justly say sharp- 
ened the swords and winged the bullets of his com- 
rades against the enemies of their country ; they 
have been many times illustrated, but, though they 
dwell permanently in the hearts of the cs 
they have never yet been worthil brought orward 
in association with Art. From Biirger there have 
been a few felicitous scintillations, but the bulk of 
compositions from this poet are loose and literal. 
A the inspiration of French national poetry ano- 
ther genius has presided: its Terpsichorean points 
and motives do not reach the heart. Beranger 
has been ill-used by his countrymen—they have 
caricatured his pathos. We mentioned the “Lied 
der Nibelungen,” the illustrations of which rank 
anng the best compositions of their class; the 
accuracy of drawing, power, and knowledge of 
costume they display are et but th 

et fall short of the pages now before us, whic 

aclise has profusely strewn with flowers, all “ im- 
mortelles”’ sme in one unfading wreath. 

The entire work—i.e., the illustrated portion— 
consists of 218 pages, | bey of which, letterpress 
and all, has been printed from one plate, the letter- 
press having been engraved thereon. The general 
character of the execution is that of etching, not en- 

ving, by which means it is probable that the feel- 
ng of the drawings has been better preserved ; and 
every is illustrated, both sides of every leaf 
being Pich with the most beautiful compositions. 
All who examined Mr. Maclise’s cartoon at West- 
minster Hall must have been struck with the ex- 
traordinary elaboration of its detail ; we find in 
the book before us the same patience exerted in the 
least important parts, and with the same startling 


results. Among the first of these beautiful de- 
signs is that after the lines ing—“‘ Erin, the 
tear and the smile in thine eyes. is perso- 


ome harp becetifel ‘vesming, and “the tae 

over a ; the sun , 

encircles the whole. The figure is one of singular 
elegance and sweetness, and would paint exqui- 
sitely as a pendant to ‘The Origin of the Irish 


“The Irish Melodies.” By Thomas Moore; illus- 
weit D. Maclise, R.A. Publishers, Longman and 
Co., Paternoster-row. 








Harp’—the picture exhibited a few years ago. 
Three pages are worthily devoted to “ Seomiee 
glories of Brien the aee the first of a 
presents Brien leading on heroes, a composi- 
tion full of martial figures rushing onward to en- 
gage the enemy ; ot eee swe letter- 
press appears upon a 8 y an admi- 
rable arrangement of trophies ; and on the third are 
seen two rows of archers drawing their feathered 
to the ear, constituting a plate of unex- 
ampled excellence, from subject-matter of a kind 
extremely difficult to treat. * Fly not yet,” the 
** maids who love the moon” a elegantly en- 
wreathed in ee foliage ; the are extremely 
tiful, and the imagery is continued by the let- 
terpress surrounded by stars. In “ Rich 
rare were the gems she —— 2 half figure 


f celestial bea h 
ra “The ore Spe to Gage al aw 


4 


4 


the inurned heart: this reminds 4 
of the bas-reliefs of Flaxman, and is as chaste as 
the best antiques. The illustrations of ‘‘ Eveleen’s 
Bower” are two slightly executed vignettes ; but it 
is impossible to do justice in words to ky, aaa 


site feeling : the first is supplied by the 
“The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that t, 
And wept behind her clouds o'er the en's shame.” 


Thus the moon appears, with her head bent low 
tially behind the clouds: the whole is described 
n three lines in a manner touching to the last 
degree. The second is from the li 
“ And ~~! a deep print 
On the white snow's tint 
Show'd the track of his footsteps to Eveleen’s bower.” 
The snow lies deep upon the ground, and the foot- 
steps are in a trac leading to the bower, which ap- 
= in the distance. ‘Come, sendround the 
ine,” is accompanied by a small design fully 
equal to the best antique grotesques—it represents 
three small nude figures pledging their friendship 
over a toadstool, The plate, ‘At beauty’s door 
of glass,’ occupies nearly the entire page; it 
refers immediately to the passage — 
“ With en key Wealth t 
To = but would Lens 
While Wit a diamond . 
Which cut his bright way through.” 
Beauty is seen encaged ; on her right is a Panta- 
loon with a key and a heavy purse; while onthe . 
other, Wit, a youthful and Cupid-like figure, applies 
his diamond to the glass. The embellishment is 
ious, and the execution most elaborate. ‘The 
Ongin of the Harp’ is the same idea as that of the 
picture : it is here brought forward elegantly ac- 
companied by shells, and enwreathed in seaweed, 
The figure of ‘The Weeping Nymph’ is exqui- 
sitely beautiful. ‘ Lesbia hath a beaming eye” 
is distributed on three pages, the first of which is 
loaded with floral emblems. Lesbia herself reclines, 
surrounded by minute grotesque figures, two of 
which, concealed in roses, one on each side of her 
head, shooting with a bow and arrow, according 
to the lines— 
Right and left its arrows fly, 
But what they aim at no one dreameth.” 
Nora Creina, a figure of perfect simplicity, appears 
upon the third page. An admirable fresco design 
is wrought out from the verse beginning— 
“ While His 's muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood wooging, 

For hers was the story that blotted the leaves.” 
Nothing can be more elegant than the composition. 
History occupies the centre, while on her left is the 
Genius of Erin, and on the right are the Fates, in the 
background. The heads are eminently beautiful, 
and the draperies graceful to adegree. The lines 
** Come rest in this bosom,” &c., are accom 


by a charming and highly-finished plate, presenting 
poetry. 


two figures expressive of the spirit of the 

“ Wreath the bowl 

With flowers of soul,” 
is accompanied by an admirable ition, 
showing a company of students under the 
tion of whisk h; the heads are full of the 
cbia,~—net oF bowl, but of the verse. “ They 
may rail at this life” affords three charming de- 


, one of which —— = entire 4 
principal figures are two lovers com; 6 
i eaters Gee 
“ In that star of the west, by whose shadowy splendour 
wilight so often we’ roam'd through the dew, 
or ie vpeonees , who have bosoms as 


tender, 
And look in their twilight as lovely as you.” 
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-These lines are all that are written on the plate, 

and they are inscribed on a full moon in the 

centre, surrounded by stars, with the planets 

Venus and Mercury at the top, full of the 

of which the verse speaks. The idea 
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Looks up with 
Where his sword hangs idly shining.” 
The chief is the cipal figure, who is about to 
be armourer, while the rest of the 
resin ay Caaf 


é risen at the = approach 
of the Danes, “The Song of the Battle Eve”’ 


presents the two comrades taking “ another 
uaff,” before they go to battle.” “ O’Donoghue’s 
istress”’ is illustrated by an exquisite plate, show- 
ing the young plumed chief mounted on _ his white 
steed, and surrounded by the Naiads. The whole 
of the heads are beautiful to a degree, and the 
composition is most effectively put together. The 
last of these inimitable compositions is that sup- 
plied by the lines— 
o ing his sword by his side, it hath served him too well, 
ot to rest near his pillow below; 
To the last moment true, from his hand ere it fell, 
Its point was still turned to a flying foe.” 
The warrior is seen extended in death, and sur- 
rounded by his late brethren in arms. 

It will be understood that we have been able to 
notice but a limited number of these compositions, 
each of which is worthy of a separate essay. We 
have dwelt upon a few of the small designs, al- 
though these constitute a peculiar feature of 
the work, inasmuch as they are rather sculptu- 
crane than pictorial in character, and so it is in- 
tended they should be ; they are in the style of bas- 
relief, and assuredly equal in feeling to the very 
best productions of their class—be Sez cottage or 
medern. This edition of the “ Irish Melodies” is 
prefaced by two or three aphs from the pen 
of Mr, Moore, of which the following is the last: 
—I shall only add, that I deem it most fortunate 
for this new edition that the rich imaginative 
powers of Mr. Maclise have been employed in its 
adornment; and that, to complete its national 
character, an Irish il has lent its aid to an 
Irish pen in rendering due honour and homage 
to our country’s ancient harp.’’ In fine, these 
illustrations surpass every thing of the kind that 
has yet appeared in any country. There is 
here and there in the manner a disposition to the 
severity of the German school; but the general 
style withal is pronouncedly the artist’s own. In 
the spirit of the entire series there is no flagging ; 
all the desi are equally good, as if they had 
been selected from a yet greater number. Such 
art, in conjunction with such , will consti- 
tute a monument to the genius of the country. 

pet thy me van A Se SS oe 
gravings in terms so unqualified as we have spoken 
of the ns. Gems <6 thamn osm Gulmentp 
good; in ot the artistic feeling is completely 
Se ee placed upon the copper by 
& cast-iron hand. Moreover, to defective engraving 
we a nome ty my Rares in drawing —_ 
sio eut; i department wor 
had anal rrted co ing excellence, the pub- 
lication would have been as near perfection as any 
ever produced in any country. 

Among other parties concerned in the pro- 
duction of the work, it is only feir to notice the 
printer—M‘Queen—by whom the whole of the en- 
gravings have been ted. Ithas been a labour 
of no ordinary character; one that demanded ex- 
ceeding care; and, although the task may have 
been comparatively minor, its due manoe 
nae added much to the value of beautiful 
volume. 

The work cannot fail to obtain a large circula- 
tion on the Continent, where it will go far to 
enhance the reputation of British Art. 


to the 





THE FOURTH REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS ON FINE ARTS. 


Tue on the Fine Arts have issued 

their Fourth Mopest, weien we ane Gren a 600208 
excited ter interest than any 
The “ Times”’ has printed the 

at , accompanied by an entire column of 

ks. Never before have seen 


most im- 
portent ens in every point of view, and does call 
‘or the consideration and attention of the public 
if it were but for the procuting 
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enviable one. In this, their proceedings 
doubtedly, be closely canvassed. As might 
been in some ee ex they are not aga 
among themselves as to the propriety 

itting many names upon the list than are the 

voices “ without.’”’ Their selection is limited 

we think, unduly so, by certain alterations ali 
to in this passage of Report :—‘* We are now 
prepared to point out some portions of the build- 
ing which we conceive might with propriety be 
orned with insulated statues; but looking to 
the fact, that, since the Commission was appointed, 
certain changes haye taken place in the architect’s 
design, involving alterations in the extent avail- 
able for decorations in sculpture as well as paint- 
ing, we do not think it ient on this occasion 
to enumerate all the localities which may possibiy 
be adapted for such statues.”” Many places, more- 
over, in which it is proposed that statues shall be 
placed, are only niches two feet wide; but there 
are also other places in which statues may be so 
advantageously ty as to display the abilities 
of the artists. The Commissioners will make the 
most of the opere placed at their disposal, and 
facilitate by means a just distribution of the 
works of Art. It is, however, ially unfor- 
tunate that to statues a s' no more than 
two feet can-be allotted. niches exist in 
the House of Lords: there are eighteen of them ; 
and it is pro that they shall receive an equal 
number of the barons who signed Charta. 
This is in aceordanece with a proposition of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, than which none 
more felicitous could have been made. But we 
humbly submit that in this part of the Report there 
are discrepancies that have been overlooked. 
It is first stated,—“ In this case, the very narrow 
size of the niches, and their Go form, seem to 
limit the choice of the Commission to characters 
drawn from the feudal age, and, as usual with 
effigies of that period, ing little or no va- 
riety of attitude.” And again—‘‘ They conceive 
that the difference of character as laymen, or as 
prelates, would afford a picturesque variety of at- 
tire, and that oe yen would be most 
suitably attain ing si i 
Leginatire 


ve 


slehap, the vapeussive betiees a0 eroenn 
niches, the su ve ho of sov power, 
and the first founders of Gamtiiationsl tastem. 
nem it is ei tt understand if pase 
ures may be eligible in uence “ 
t ue variety of attire,” y should be 
in contracted niches, because they will pre- 
sent no variety of attitude. We cornastiy Cmts 
cate mgt Westman of the romns on. iy 
anywise refer to the errors verty of ear. 
sculpture. We humbly submit that the costume 
of all periods can be so treated as to rescue a work 
of Art from a disadvantageous position. bihouga 
the niches be Gothic, we cannot understand why 
the statues should be also Gothic. The 
alludes to picturesque costume; now, 
what we have seen of recent statues, erected to 
the early celebrities of other countries, we are 
assured that this series of statues may be ren- 
dered the most picturesque of the whole; and 
more,—it is earnestly to be hoped that the sculptors 
to whom they may be intrusted for execution 
never so far forget what is due to themselves 
and to their Art, as to present these figures with- 
out such varieties of attitude as are given to other 
statues. This idea in the seems to have 
been taken from monumental effigies; and it 
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barons having th 

own list, we sh in this case have conceded to it 
a precedence, Further—‘‘Among many noble, 
but scarcel historical, a more 
eligible than Wi de Mowbray, whois described 


o barons.” Now, the justice of 
this is not ores. There is no reason 
given why W Mowbray should be thus 
commemorated, to the exclusion of men who were 
sworn to enforce the measure with their good 
discharging that part of their office 

which refers to “ QO ger kg a 
of the United Kingdom, to 

whose memories statues t with propriety be 
erected in or adjoining the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, such list being unrestri as to the number 
of such ished and as to the time 


nae A hen wd » egg Regeres 2 2 
unanimo ; second 
been Fecidea on only by greater or smaller 


better than any contemporary, this might have 
him in marble 
been some authority for associating others 
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Lord Clarendon. This were to 4 certain extent a 
judicious resolution, as it is to be hoped that as 
they progress we shall see increased in thesuc- 
cessive works; but, after all, three is a very limited 
number to begin with, and, even at a proportionably 
careful increased setinn os r to Di aed come 
thing like ae ears before the sculpture can 

completed. ‘ih respect to the competition in 


oil painting—which was Be gems: to take 
| in 


until J 1847. It 
2 will be for 
riod will be 


one pote 


846—this is postpon 
is to be hoped that such 
the better, and that the ex 
in the result beneficial. It may 
ceived that a reconsideration of this 


has given it a greater importance than was 


at first attached toit. The is here to 
painters of all classes, for oubjeste—geligions 
tical, and allegorical, sandseape, ine, and 
Lictorlon!—bearing in anywise upon the 
of the constitution or ningtom are eligible to be 
purchased by the nation. We have not been able to 
| afford s to the entire Report, but those who 
may desire to it in its entire may 
| procure it for sixpence at either of the offices for 
| the publication of Parliamentary Turn- 
stile, or near the Houses of Parliament, one 





of the most interesting features of the Report, we 
extract the lists of ‘cakes to which it is 

todo honour. The first contains those have 
been voted unatiimously; the second contains 
those which have been debated. 


“ (A.)}—Alfred, Elizabeth, Robert Bruce—Lord Bur, 
leigh, John Hampden, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Somers, 
Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, 0, J, Fox, William 
Pitt.—Sir Thomas More, Sir Edward Coke, John Selden, 
Sir Matthew Hale, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Erskine.— 
Venerable Bede, Richard Hooker,—Sir William Wallace, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Clive, 
Lord Heathfield.—Lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francig 
Drake, Admiral Blake, Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, Lord 
Dunean, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Nelson.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Captain Cook.—Sir Thomas Gresham.—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Earl of Surrey, Shakspere, Milton, Addison, 
Richardson, Dr. Johnson, Cowper, Sir Walter Seott.— 
Bacon, Napier, Newton, Locke, Robert Boyle.—Caxton, 
Watt, Herschel, Cavendish.—Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Flaxman.—John 
Howard, William Wilberforce.—Harvey, Jenner.” 


The following are the names which have been 
proposed, and voted by majorities greater or 
smaller :— 


a Peron I. (Ceur de Lion), 
ward I{iI., the Black Prince, H 
George I11.—Cardinal Langton, Wiliam of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Earl of Strafford, Lord Falkland, 
Sir William Temple, Lord Russell, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Camden, Grattan, 
Warren Hastings.— Speaker Onslow.—Jobn Wickliffe, 
John Knox, Cranmer, Archbishop Usher, Archbishop 
Leighton, Jeremy Jaylor, Chillingworth, Barrow, Bishop 
Butler, John Wesisy.—8ir John Talbot, Sir John Chan- 
dos, Marquis of Montrose, Cromwell, Monk, General 
Wolfe, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Ralph Abercfomby, Sir John 
Moore.—Hawke.—Ben Jonson, John 
ee Pegg, Sma Burns, Sir W 
uertson, Hume,—Fielding.—Roger Bacon, 
Brindley, John Hunter, AdamSmith.—Pureell,—Garrick.” 


The names of the Barons are »— 


“* Stephen mn, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Ww — ndon; Almeric, Master of Knights 
Templars ; illiam, Karl of Salisbury; William, 
Earl of Pembroke; Waryn, Earl of Warren; William, 
Earl of Arundel; Hubert de B of Kent; 
Richard, Earl of Clare, William, Aumerle ; 
Geo , Earl of Gloucester ; Saher, Earl of Winchester ; 
Henry, Earl of Hereford ; Roger, Earl of Norfolk; Robert, 
Earl of Oxford; Robert Fitawalter; Eustace de Vesci ; 
William de Mowbray.” 


Edward I., 5 
V., William IIL., 
Wickham 


Jones.— 


proposed 

together with their 
admirably calculated for mo 
Art with perfect security. 
trucks, each of which is mounted on four wheels. 


The trucks are connected by and 
eack is provided with two jacks for a 

table, and thereby rai the statue the 
ground to the height required, im order that it 


may be easily conveyed to its destination. The 
last items of the paper consist of notices, to which 
it is not necessary to refer, since they have been 
already advertised in the AnT-UNI0N. 








PICTURE DEALING. 
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overthrow at once a long-exis evil; it totters 
» under es alenne caution 
and s being sufficiently created, the gra- 
re ed of the fabric becomes a future cer- 


Ous efforts to abate the nuisance in sllite shapes 
have been manfully sustained by several of the 


which have detailed the 
schemes under resorted to. _ a 


Qvarter ; um,” “* Tait’s 
Magazine,” “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ 
the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” &c. Throughout England 
the local newspapers have furnished:extracts and 
comments from our own Journal and from these 
: all concur in denouncing the trade in 

as one in which the most flagrant enormi- 


if it were only the loss 
It would be bad enough e ef 
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mous collection of pictures made b 

dinal Fesch. It appears that on his decease he 
was found to have possessed 14,000 paintings, in- 
dependent of those forming what may be termed 
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wares, in all directions throughout the United King- 
dom ;. but the principal harvest is always gathered 
in the overgrown towns situated in the manufac- 
turing districts.* 

It is where princely fortunes are created by the 
orbs minds of commercial enterprise that the 


minds are more 
the Arts and its co yoy than 
the less ambitious race of men who i it the ca- 
thedral cities and quiet country towns. 

It is uently to the manufacturers and 
merchants that the deadly poison of false and 
forged Art is offered, and where its nauseous and 
paralysing effects on the genius of our times are 
as sbly-dieposed ind has sunk i 

ow many a nobly min sunk into 
irremediable. indifference, for the whole period of 
human existence, by the discovery of the picture- 
dealer’s imposition,—a mind that would have de- 
lighted in the long-continued of Art if, 
on its first dawnings, it had flowed in the right 
channel ! 

Our aim and object is the advancement of the 
school of our country, to clear away ail obstructions 
to its progress, to give it a fair field in competition 
which it has not yet fully enjoyed, to destroy the 
incubus of prejudice, to root out the parasites 
and pe poe that fatten on the generous disposi- 
tions of the weaithy residents in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Therefore, in addition to our oft-repeated caution, 
we eutreat the classes above all to to institute 
comparisons between the travelling pictures of ‘‘ old 
masters,” and the works of living Englishmen, 
and, if they cannot determine the superior beauty 
ef modern productions, at least to follow the 
emphatic advice given by Sir R. Peel in the Hol- 


°A lot of pictures, called “ « most remark- 
able and unique collection of first-class works, by old and 
approved masters,” is now on show for six ea head, 
at the Waterloo-rooms, Birmingham. a, — 
quackery in the way of advertisement and hand om duly 





employed to draw attention, and entice ex- 
penditure of the ed small es of coin. In 
our September number, a few lines of remark of ours on 


one of the pictures, ‘ The Last Judgment,’ said to be 
painted by Jean Cousin, were inserted. We there 
spoke of it as an elaborate essay; and, in doing 
#0, we admitted that it was a production of extraordinary 
labour, and exhibited remarkable finish. The proprietor 
has, with tolerable effrontery, attached our toa 
ted catalogue of his w stock in trade, as if to 
, by insinuation, that we considered the collection as 
really com ef works of merit. 
y=! within these few days at Bi , we 
were induced, for amusement and curiosity, to visit the 
sixpenny show, and were the more incited to do so from 
the and ng description of another picture, 
—which in the “Times” of some days previous. 
It was evidently intended for a “ paragraph, but was 
oun aed of that journal between the ad- 
steam trip and a rummage sale 
at the cose. Being quite an original thing in its way, 
we subjoiu it :~ 
“ Fine Ants.—We have been favoured with a view, at 
the etor's, No. —, ——, of a most — picture 
of «* Venus Recumbent,’ by Greuze; which, for truth of 
ing and refined natural ex ion, is equal, if not 
superior, to subjects of a character by Titian. 
The delicate, silvery tones in the half tints of the naked, 
80 judiciously treated in this picture, give repose to the 
whole, and which the eye de ts to dwell on: it forms a 
fine contrast to the cream colour and browns of the latter 
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bein affair, “‘ to fortify their judgment in future 
by the opinions of competent persons.” 
Considered as a mere investment of money, the 
acquisition of modern pictures becomes a secure 
property ; if selected with reasonable judgment, 
the value is sure to increase; this is proved by 
every one of the public sales which have recently 
taken place in the metropolis; need we say that 
it is far otherwise with the (so called) old masters ; 
nineteen out of every twenty purchased in the way 
we — would not bring as — as 
they have cost pounds, if they were to be sold again. 
Let the manufacturers, then, be upon their 
guard; for them, especially, the hook is baited. 
There is another class of fraudulent pictures 
which have no pretensions to be considered works 
of Art, but may rather be included in the category 
of curiosities. We allude to portraits of eminent 
persons, such as Shakspere, Milton, O. Crom- 
well, — — beth, = easpeneer = t ee 
among the favourites. way of p i 
is to find among worthless, old, unknown por- 
traits, such as in period and costume bear some 
resemblanve or arrangement of feature that may, 
by means of be germ of the above eminent 
persons, be readily altered into the generally re- 
ceived likenesses of them. The cavaliers of 
Elizabeth’s reign, with their frills and oval-shaped 
heads, make ble S 3; a priest of 
Charles I.’s reign will do for a Milton; any ob- 
scure general in armour, with a tolerable nose, 
can be converted into an Oliver Cromwell; anda 
red-haired, long-faced lady, with plenty of ruff, 
makes a Queen Elizabeth: but if it happens to be 


a pretty face, it is transformed into a Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

A very successful fraud was practised some 
ears since with a pretended of Shakspere. 


t was <a bought for seven shillings at a 
broker’s shop in Mutton-hill, Clerkenwell, by a 
low picture-botcher. He fancied it might be 
made to resemble the received idea of Shakspere’s 
face, from the analogy of the features. 
done so, he sold it for two guineas to « dealer, 
who forthwith planted it at a farm-house in War- 
wickshire. The result of its pretended discovery 
there, cleverly managed with confederates in the 
transaction, was to entrap an unfortunate victim in 
the shape of a  agasoe for 800 guineas. So im- 
rtant was the success of the affair, that the 
ealer placed an inscription on the front of his 
residence, near Leicester-square, calling it ‘‘ Shak- 
spere House,’”’ where said inscription remained 
many years. This job is said to have laid the foun- 
dation of a fortune he subsequently amassed by 
picture-dealing. We should much like to know 
where this 8 pere portrait now is, that its 
falsified origin may be completely exposed for the 
guidance of future antiquaries and irers of 
the great bard. Another forgery of a Shakspere 
head, equally audacious, was perpetrated by a 
dealer in curiosities, named Forster, then livi 
in St. Martin’s-lane. This man is now dead, an 
we suppose it is no peril of libel to give his 
name. Anartist named Zincke, an enamel painter 
peace a portrait of Shakspere for the said 
‘orster, upon an antique pair of bellows of the 
Elizabethan period. The usual maystifications 
having been duly and successfully perfo: the 
bellows found its way into the possession of the 
celebrated Talma. The great tragedian kept it 
with almost religious reverence until his death, 
carefully locked up in a magnificent case, as a 
relic of the immortal bard, for which he paid a 
large sum—we believe 700 guineas. It was sold 
after his death; and probably some equally de- 
voted enthusiast now possesses the identical bel- 
lows, rendered of extraordinary value by base and 
dishonest fabrication. 

We shall pursue this subject—with the double 
satisfaction of correcting a monstrous evil on the 
one hand, and on the other of diverting the expen- 
diture of wealth from an unso wakeoiiie 
direction, into a legitimate patronage of true 
Art. Weadmire to enthusiasm the great works 
of the ancient masters, and war only with spu- 
rious imitations. We hope for success in our 
efforts, and that the of our endeavours ma 
be an increased encouragement to the British 
school. It will surely respond by excellent and 
glorious examples of artistic skill, if fostered by 
cultivated minds, when the bligh prejudice in 
favour of antiquity shall have away. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE MR. MULLER. 


estimable man and accomplished artist 

We have been favoured with a letter written by ies 
Mr. Acraman, of Clifton—a gentleman who, although, 
unhappily, as the world knows, changed in fortunes, 
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fine examples of modern Art,—a large proportion of 
which were the productions of men of genius, added to 
his gallery before the fame of the producers had 
established. It was the climax of his misfortunes 
part with this treasure; and it was then that M 
letter was written. In sending it to us, it is thus pre- 
faced by Mr. Acraman :— 
* Sir,—The descri ou f the life charac- 
ue a highly-talented, i u 
kind-hearted, ~ and’ bouourable ‘young man Ss 
regret his loss, as will every lover 
are not aware that I 
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presented, me a picture, ‘ A View on Lago Maggiore,’ 


promised to execute another, for which a fraine was pro- 
vided; he referred to this zen times to his 
brother d his illness ; by his death I am deprived of 


a fine work of Art. 
1 remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“ Clifton, Oct. 17. “D. W. ACRAMAN, 
The letter referred to is the following. The exceeding 
delicacy surpasses even the generosity of the writer :— 
“* My dear and respected Sir,—I pass over in silence 
what all who have been acquainted with the late melan- 
= events in Bristol must have felt, and still jeel, 
Co I for a oe oy ——, = a 
been pleased with an. my pencil could create, 
had needed no application ; tor wall | remember to your 
early kindness am { much indebted for the position I 
hold, Let me’ then assure you, Sir, I will place 
aside time (which I shall consider as a sacred pleasure 


~~ 


do 

pleasure beg 
ce ce of another in ‘ts situation, that may amuse 

ord you pleasure. 
ia [ have mug treme ¥ ea —_ whey = re, 

us to m r Lycia 
September, ‘may I have the pleasure of paying 
respects ? which would on former 
— t, but I feared intrusio 
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There is much of true beauty in this simple letter; it 
is honourable to the writer, and honourable also to the 
receiver, of it. We rejoice at an opportunity of express- 
ing our great pleasure in recording a gratefal sense of 
Mr. Acraman’s large and long services to British Art. 
His collection was always open to all applicants for ad- 
mission; it was his enjoyment to give enjoyment to 
others—to let the Art he loved teach all it could teach. 
He is not without his reward—the knowledge of the 
good he has done, and the certainty that his name will 
be honoured and respected long after he has ceased to 


litle ga 
it im 8 

prot a anit epi t 
no y for 
beg to you that the time is nearly expired 
cartoons for iailar excuse can be offered. 
1 trust you wills urge this point on the Comite 
en nt aaa 
judgment, nat ll excite mach more interest, and be far 
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confirm (as may be) my own opinion by their more ma- 
tured judgment.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AN AMATEUR MEMBER. 


(The suggestion here thrown out deserves considera- 
tion; the Committee have the opportunity of setting a 
valuable example in reference to competitions; they 
might, indeed, we think, with advantage, go farther 
than the writer advises: it would be by no means im- 
possible to give to every subscriber the means of regis- 
tering his opinion before a decision has been made.) 


LECTURES ON ART. 
A Stake yun bene givens atmoented the wy of a 
nowledge ve amo e , through 
no roots degree, to this 


your Journal, have contributed, 
end, I venture to trouble you with a suggestion, in th 
hope that you will make it public through the medium 
ur columns. Popular lectures would be one means of 
urthering such an object; but there is a great dearth of 
lectures on such subjects. As a Director of a Literary 
Institution, I have observed that, while there have been 
abundant proffers of lectures on literature and 
science, there have been few or none on the Arts. I feel 
confident that lectures of this kind would be $ 
and to suggest to some artist, competent to the task 
the desirableness of pre a course of lectures on the 
History and Principles of Painting. Such a course should 
be popular in its character, and might be illustrated 
engravings, sketches, and drawings, selected and 
from the works of the great masters, or com: to illus- 
trate some particular principle or rule of Art. The lectures 
might be enlivened with biographical sketches and anec- 
dotes; and it is scarcely necessary to hint that a and 
impressive delivery is an important requisite. he field 
is now quite unoccupied; and, with an interes’ and in- 
structive course of lectures, the e ments the 
different Institutions would most y be numerous ; 
but it is unnecessary to enlarge on this branch of the sub- 
ject. Should any one of your correspondents be desirous 
of communicating with the writer, you will be able to 
furnish his address. E. 
[We gladly give publicity to this suggestion. It is to 
be regretted that so few artists labour to extend a know- 
ledge of Art and to make the subject popular. Mr. Hay- 
don has indeed exerted himself; and so has Mr. Rippin- 
gille; but more labourers are needed in so fruitful a field.) 


— 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES ANTHONY MOLTENO, 


We have to record the death of another of the 
old printsellers,—one whose name is familiar to all 
who make Art either their amusement or their 
study,—Molteno, of Pall-mall. Himself in busi- 
ness nearly half a century, he was the son of a 
still more ancient member of the trade—old Mol- 
teno, who flourished in our boyhood. He came, 
with others of his calling, from the ‘“ Sweet 
South,”’—chiefly from Coma and Milan. Among 
this company was the highly respected Paul Col- 
naghi, Molteno, Torre, Zanetti, Bolongaro, Sal- 
moni, &c.,—men to whom much merit is due for 
introducing a love of Art into this country, when 
Englishmen neglected it for the pursuit of less 
refining modes of money-making. Fortunately for 
the credit of England a Boydell arose, and he has 
been followed by others, who have, by their spirit 
and enterprise, surpassed all the other publishers 
in Europe, and thus spread a love of Art where 
pictures never could have travelled. 

Old Torre was the first large printseller in Pall- 
mall; he had the rinsipal hand in the importa- 
tion of the splendid collection of old engravings 
formed by the celebrated Mariette. These were 
separated, — Torre employing Paul Colnaghi and 
Molteno to dispose of them. After Torre retired 
he was cnesnoled by the partnership of Molteno 
and Colnaghi. after a short con- 
nexion, Co hi to Cockspur-street; Molteno to 
the house in Pall-mall, where he died, and in 
which, after a short illness, his son also expired. 
He has left a family, but no son who is likely to 
succeed to the business. 


GEORGE BASEVI, F.R.S. AND 8.A. 
The circumstances connected with the death of 
this ——— architect have been made known 
thro e daily journals. He was, it appears, 

ning works in progress under his directions 
at Ely Cathedral, in company with the Dean and 
aminor canon. The party were in the old bell 
chamber, when the Jeceased gentleman advanced 
towards one of the recen windows, 
along a broad beam, from both of which the 
flooring had been removed. He was cautioned as 
to certain nails sticking up in the beam; but 
searcely had the warning been given, when Mr. 
Basevi tripped and fell through an aperture in the 


They se 





floor, upon the vaulting over the arch under the 
tower, a distance of ve 40 feet. His hands 
were unfortunately in his great coat pockets (a 
customary position with him), which prevented 
his ro hegee recover his balance, or to 
catch hold of the adjoining beams, which he could 
not otherwise have failed to have done, as the 


opening is very narrow. He was immediatel 
raised, but never ke more ; he 
almost instantly. ne Be per 


We abridge “The Builder” the following 
brief notice of his public career. He entered the 
office of Sir John Soane in 1810, and remained 
there six years, when he quitted England for the 
Continent, and pursued his studies in Italy and 


ae ee ee , and entering on 
the practice of hi mre ns ay 1819. Having 
executed various public and private works, in 
1833 he was called before the Select Committee 
appointed “to consider the possibility of 

e House of Commons more commodious 
less unwholesome,”’ with various other architects 

Soane, Smirke, E. Blore Wyatville, Burton, 
en, Hopper, ing, Goodwin, and Savage), 
and submitted a model and plan for a new House 
of Commons. In 1835, Mr. Basevi submitted a 
design for the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, 
in competition, Thirty sets were sent in, and, on 
the 28th of December, at a meeting held in the 
Senate House, four designs were selected, of which 
his was one. Each member of the senate then 
ave a e vote for one of the four, and Mr. 
asevi’s obtained the majority of votes. 
This building, which is but just completed, must 
be regarded as Mr. Basevi’s chief work, and en- 
titles him to a high rank as a classic architect. 
The Conservative Club-house, executed by him in 
conjunction with Mr. Sydney Smirke, and but 
recently completed, has farther served to establish 
him in public opinion. 

Mr. vi was a member of the Institute of 
Architects from its foundation, and once filled the 
office of vice-president. He was also a fellow of 
the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries ; 
he was elected to the former on May 11, 1843. 
His father is still living, and he leaves a widow 
and eight children to deplore an irreparable loss. 


PERSIUS 
Is another architect lately deceased. He died 
at Potsdam, some time about last June, shortly 
after his return from a visit to Italy. One of 
Schinkel’s pupils, he was also, like him, gifted 
with no ordinary power of invention and imagina- 
tion, which was furnished with numerous, if not 
very important, opportunities of exercising in the 
various structures upon which the present King 
of Prussia has employed him, for the embellish- 
ment of Potsdam, its park,and environs. They 
consist chiefly of villas, temples, and other orna- 
mental garden-buildings, of many of which the 


designs, at least the ideas for them, are said to 


have proceeded from the King himself, who pos- 
sesses a considerable knowledge of architecture, 
as well as a taste for it. The buildings alluded to 


display almost every ~ from that of the Gothic 
to that of the Italian Casino; and they have ac- 
cordingly been compared to an architectural 
muster-bach, or collection of specimens and pat- 
terns; yet, if they prove serviceable as studies— 
and most of them do not affect to be themselves 
more than studies—they will have been service- 
able. No doubt the architect himself considered 
them onl ii en—preparatory exercises—till 
he should be upon to put forth his strength 
upon some nobler occasion—as would, most pro- 
bably, have been the case, had not Cceath cut short 
his professional career at an early stage of it. 


TE 


AN ARTIST'S EPITAPH. 


Stay but a moment, brother, by this grave, 
And shed no tears :—a work fn be done— 
I strove to do my a 
Go, faithfully do thine. 
I laboured to make known the beautiful 
Till from my trembling hand the pencil fell : 
Though the hand failed, the soul 
Still loved her glorivus toil. 


Art thou a brother spirit? Shed no tears— 


Go and fulfil m pose to the world; 
And when Gewekidens | 


Tous giteee oe eon 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Muwnion.— The Royal Foundry. 
—As the immense success of this establishment 
could not have been foreseen, its size is found to 

less than its renown, The orders 
oy . Schwanthaler from quarter 
v: world are numerous ; who 
it with a sneer, and 
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y the kindness of the in tor, at an unusual 
hour, and was therefore quite alone with this 


co 


a many busy hands, who are develo 
original beauty of the brass, with the use 
planing machine and the chisel; but it is im 
sible with the former alone to retain all the acute 


assumes a brilliant and glowing a: . And 
the impressive effect of the wuiieg of any cast 


which comes not under the chisel, but only at the 
con lines, is lost. It is true that M. Burgh- 
schmidt, of Nuremberg, who cast the ‘Albert Diirer’ 
of Rauch, and ‘ Beethoven ’ of Hahnel, &c., can de- 
vote more time to the execution of such works ; and 
it must be said, whoever is acquainted with the cha- 
Eceanar Quetip ban eooupdiies exeeniek Manoa 

owever greatly occu ex ts pre- 
sent amount, the same skill and p wectwe nt 
would be applied to the execution of all works 


—- room there is 
i 


intrusted to him. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the Inspector Miiller’s are also expert in 
acy may be obtained 


chise , and, as far as 
therein, works are faithful representations of 
the models. Schwanthaler’s genius exerts itself in 
un led exuberance, which nothing seems 
Se etmeaiaiane inate 
amongst it order of secu: . ke wor 
with pe picts as if the colossal 

his hand were only small images of wax. His 
first characteristic is that of being able to embody 
all expressions of the human countenance ; and 
as without this no painter ever became great 
in historical uctions, so Schwanthaler seems 
to have been destined to reach his present elevated 
point by this alone. In all his works, Nature, 
and the character of the times, are distinctly ex- 


pressed. 

Among the newest publications concerning the 
Fine Arts, we must a the following =" The 
Ornaments ofthe Chief Architectural Monuments of 
Munich ;” chromatic printing ; edited by Leopold 
Rottmann. The first volume, com the 


number con 24 specimens. A third 
of the same lishment is of high in 
viz., ‘‘ The Architectural Ornaments executed 
M. von Gaertner, or Collection of 
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wares, inall directions throughout the United King- 
dom ; but the principal harvest is always gathered 
in the ~ own towns situated in the manufac- 
t . 

It is where princely fortunes are created by the 
daring impulse of commercial enterprise that the 
aspiring minds are more to a culture of 
the Arts and its co i ———, than 
the less ambitious race of men who i t the ca- 
thedral cities and quiet country towns. 

It is consequently to the manufacturers and 
merchants that the deadly poison of false and 
forged Art is offered, and where its nauseous and 

ysing effects on the genius of our times are 
the most destructive. ; 

How many a nobly-disposed mind has sunk into 

iable indifference, for the whole period of 
human existence, by the discovery of the picture- 
dealer’s imposition,—a mind that would have de- 
lighted in the long-continued pa’ e of Art if, 
on its first dawnings, it had flowed in the right 
channel ! 

Our aim and object is the advancement of the 
school of our country, to clear oe all obstructions 
to its progress, to give it a fair field in competition 
which it has not yet fully enjoyed, to destroy the 
incubus of prejudice, and to root out the parasites 
and pe that fatten on the ae disposi- 
tions of the wealthy residents in the manufacturing 
districts. 

Therefore, in addition to our oft-repeated caution, 
we entreat the classes above all to to institute 
comparisons between the travelling pictures of “‘ old 
masters,”.and the works of living Englishmen, 
and, if they cannot determine the superior beauty 
of modern productions, at least to follow the 
emphatic advice given by Sir R. Peel in the Hol- 


* A migratory lot of pictures, called “ a most remark- 
able and unique collection of first-class works, by old and 
ed masters,” is now on show for six ea head, 
at the Waterloo-rooms, Birmingham. very ible 
quackery in the way of advertisement and handbill is duly 
employed to rg A enn attention, and entice the ex- 
penditure of the re-named small pieces of coin. In 
our September number, a few lines of remark of ours on 
one of the pictures, ‘ The Last Judgment,’ said to be 
painted by Jean Cousin, were inserted. We there 
spoke of it as an elaborate essay; and, in doing 
#0, we admitted that it was a production of extraordinary 
labour, and exhibited remarkable finish. The proprietor 
has, with tolerable effrontery, attached our remarks to a 
ted catalogue of his wandering stock in trade, as if to 
, by insinuation, that we considered the collection as 
really com of works of merit. 

Hav within these few days at Birmingham, we 
were uced, for amusement and curiosity, to visit the 
sixpenny show, and were the more incited to do so from 
the and puffing description of another picture, 
—which a in the “Times” of some days previous. 
It was ev tly intended for a “ paragraph,” but was 
placed in the front of that journal between the ad- 
vertisements of a cheap steam trip and a rummage sale 
at the docks. Being quite an original thing in its way, 
we subjoin it :— 

“ Fine Ants.—We have been favoured with a view, at 
the etor’s, No. —,——, of a most exquisite picture 
of a‘ Venus Recumbent,’ by Greuze; which, for truth of 
painting and refined natural ex ion, is equal, if not 
superior, to subjects of a similar character by Titian. 


#0 judiciously treatei in this picture, give re to the 
whieh the eye delights to dwell on "i forms a 

colour and browns of the latter 

artiet. The drawing of each part is unexceptionable, 
and the figure is t to the highest finish that a 
pulpy substance is of, without assuming the ap- 
pearance of ivory or marble. The style of the drapery is 
admirable, the are truly om, and its texture 
and colour are well calculated to ue to the figure. 
of the proprietor, 
Mr. -—, to send it, with other works of Art, for the in- 
of the ightened inhabitants of Manchester, 

v 


» Li , and other vincial towns, 
robes eg has been pall mnt for the Fine 


Ft abined ger ap that many of our provincial 
with the infliction of a visit with 
remarkable, unique, first-class, rare, and choice (vide 
of pict derstanding also that there 

wished to be ot rid 
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bein affair, ‘‘ to fortify their judgment in future 
by the opinions of competent persons.” 

Considered as a mere investment of money, the 
acquisition of modern pictures becomes a secure 
property ; if selected with reasonable judgment, 
the value is sure to increase; this is proved by 
every one of the public sales which have recently 
taken place in the metropolis; need we say that 
it is far otherwise with the (so called) old masters ; 
nineteen out of every twenty purchased in the way 
we —_ would not bring as ret i as 
they have cost pounds, if they were to be sold agai 

Let the manufacturers, then, be upon their 
guard; for them, especially, the hook is baited. 

There is another class of fraudulent pictures 
which have no pretensions to be considered works 
of Art, but may rather be included in the 
of curiosities. We allude to portraits of eminent 
persons, such as Shakspere, Milton, O. Crom- 
well, Queen aa th, oe Sue 
among the favourites. e way of p i 
is to find among worthless, old, unknown por- 
traits, such as in period and costume bear some 
resemblance or arrangement of feature that may, 
by means of s of the above eminent 
persons, be readily altered into the generally re- 
ceived likenesses of them. The cavaliers of 
Elizabeth’s reign, with their frills and oval-shaped 
heads, make passable Shaksperes; a priest of 
Charles I.’s reign will do for a Milton; any ob- 
secure general in armour, with a tolerable nose, 
can be converted into an Oliver Cromwell; and a 
red-haired, long-faced lady, with plenty of ruff, 
makes a Queen Elizabeth: but if it happens to be 
a pretty face, it is transformed into a Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

A very successful fraud was practised some 

ears since with a pretended head of Shakspere. 

It was ew bought for seven shilli ata 
broker’s shop in Mutton-hill, Clerkenwell, by a 
low picture-botcher. He fancied it might be 
made to resemble the received idea of Shakspere’s 
face, from the analogy of the features. ving 
done so, he sold it for two guineas to a dealer, 
who forthwith planted it at a farm-house in War- 
wickshire. The result of its pretended discovery 
there, cleverly managed with confederates in the 
transaction, was to entrap an unfortunate victim in 
the shape of a purchaser for 800 guineas. So im- 

rtant was the success of the affair, that the 

ealer placed an inscription on the front of his 

residence, near Leicester-square, calling it “‘ Shak- 
spere House,” where said inscription remained 
many years. This job is said to have laid the foun- 
dation of a fortune he subsequently amassed by 
picture-dealing. We should much like to know 
where this 8 pere portrait now is, that its 
falsified origin may be completely exposed for the 
guidance of future antiquaries and admirers of 
the great bard. Another forgery of a Shakspere 
head, equally audacious, was perpetrated by a 
dealer in curiosities, named Forster, then livi 
in St. Martin’s-lane. This man is now dead, an 
we suppose it is no peril of libel to give his 
name, artist named Zincke, an enamel painter 

inted a portrait of Shakspere for the said 

‘orster, upon an antique pair of bellows of the 

Elizabethan period. The usual mystifications 
having been duly and successfully performed, the 
bellows found its way into the possession of the 
celebrated Talma. The great tragedian kept it 
with almost religious reverence until his death, 
carefully locked up in a nificent case, as a 
relic of the immortal bard, for which he paid a 
large sum—we believe 700 guineas. It was sold 
after his death; and probably some equally de- 
voted enthusiast now possesses the identical bel- 
lows, rendered of extraordinary value by base and 
dishonest fabrication. 

We shall pursue this subject—with the double 
satisfaction of correcting a monstrous evil on the 
one hand, and on the other of diverting the expen- 
diture of wealth from an unsound, unhealthy 
direction, into a legitimate patronage of true 
Art. We admire to enthusiasm the great works 
of the ancient masters, and war only with spu- 
rious imitations. We hope for success in our 
efforts, and that the re of our endeavours ma’ 
be an increased encouragement to the Britis 
school. It will surely respond by excellent and 
glorious examples of artistic skill, if fostered by 
cultivated minds, when the blighting prejudice in 
favour of antiquity shall have away. 


———— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE MR. MULLER. 

Proofs of the high principles and generous mind of 
estimable man and accom artist crowd prt 
We have been favoured with a letter written by him to 
Mr. Acraman, of Clifton—a gentleman who, although, 
unhappily, as the world knows, changed in fortunes, 
gained and retained the esteem and respect of all who have 
ever knowa him. Mr. Acraman’s collection of pictures 
was one of the most famous in the kingdom; it com. 
prised not only choice works by the rare old masters, but 
fine examples of modern Art,—a large proportion of 
which were the productions of men of genius, added to 


letter was written. In sending it to us, it is thus 

faced by Mr. Acraman :— re 
“ Sir,—The descri u of the life 

ter of the late Mr. Wiese Oldies fo eecweese nd eae 

due to such a highly-talented, industrious, 

kind-hearted and honourab 
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pro 
vided; he referred to this half-a-dozen times 
brother d his illness ; by his death | am deprived 
a fine work of Art. 
1 remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“ Clifton, Oct. 17. “D, W. ACRAMAN. 

The letter referred to is the following. The exceeding 
delicacy surpasses even the generosity of the writer:— 

** My dear and respected Sir,—I pass over in silence 
what all who have been acquainted with the late melan- 
- events in Bristol must have felt, and still feel. 
= fa. K ge have ae pa gece have 

n with anything my could create, 

had needed no application ; for well 1 remember to 
early kindness am | much indebted for the position 
now hold. Let me then assure you, Sir, I will place 
aside time (which I shall consider as a sacred pleasure 
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to and produce some ting worthy your accept- 
pln fs should op -sregpes Sepwage € yy Amen 
, by all means do not let it 


disposed of to your 
be ered, and I will with much pleasure beg your 
ce ce of another in its situation, that may amuse 

‘ord you pleasure. 

“* | have one favour toask. Should I visit Bristol 
vious to my a for Lycia in Asia, about 
September, om d I have the pleasure of paying you my 
respects ? which would on many former occasions have 
been sought, but I feared intrusion. 7; 

“ Remaining, my dear Sir, with a full and vivid remem- 
brance of ‘ Auld lang sine,’ and warmest hopes fora 
brighter future, your most sincerely o and obedient 
servant “Wn. MULLER. 

“22, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, May 24.” 

There is much of true beauty in this simple letter; it 
is honourable to the writer, and honourable also to the 
receiver, of it. We rejoice at an opportunity of express- 
ing our great pleasure in recording a grateful sense of 
Mr. Acraman’s large and long services to British Art. 
His collection was always open to all applicants for ad- 
mission; it was his enjoyment to give enjoyment to 
others—to let the Art he loved teach all it could teach. 
He is not without his reward—the knowledge of the 
good he has done, and the certainty that his name will 
long after he has ceased to 


Es 
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loss of nearly half-a-million, of which he had once the 
command, although at seventy years of age he is living 
to find it “all gone.” 


THE ART-UNION PREMIUM PICTURE. 

Sin,—I read with much pleasure your 

Society’s outlines, and your remarks on the 
bition of the candidate-drawi 


lowed that there would be some practical 
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confirm (as may ee my own oom by their more ma- 
tured judgment.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MATEUR MEMBER. 
(The suggestion here thrown out deserves considera- 
tion; the Committee have the opportunity of setting a 
valuable example in reference to competitions; they 
might, indeed, we think, with advantage, go farther 
than the writer advises: it would be by no means im- 
possible to give to every subscriber the means of regis- 
tering his opinion before a decision has been made.) 


LECTURES ON ART. 
Srr,—As you have always advocated the diffusion of a 


know! and love of Art among the people, and 
your pray have contributed, fa no Leaky degree ‘ oe the 
end, I venture to trouble you with a suggestion, in the 


hope that you will make it public through the medium 
ur columns. Popular lectures would be one means 
urthering such an object; but there is a great dearth 
lectures on such subjects. As a Director of a Literary 
Institution, I have observed that, while th 
abundant proffers of lectures on general literature and 
science, there have been few or none on the Arts. I feel 
confident that lectures of this kind would be yop eres 
and beg to suggest to some artist, competent to the task, 
the desirableness of preparing a course of on the 
History and Principles of Painting. Such a course should 
be popular in its character, and might be illustrated b 
engravings, sketches, and drawings, selected and pre; 
from the works of the great masters, or composed to illus- 
trate some particular principle or rule of Art. The lectures 
might be enlivened with biographical sketches and anec- 
dotes ; and it is scarcely necessary to hint that a and 
impressive delivery is an important requisite. he field 
is now quite unoccupied; and, with an interes’ and in- 
structive course of lectures, the engagements from the 
different Institutions would most probably be numerous ; 
but it is unnecessary to enlarge on this branch of the sub- 
Should any one of your correspondents be desirous 
you will be = to 


ject. 
of communicating with the writer, 
furnish his address. 

(We gladly give publicity to this suggestion. It is to 
be regretted that so few artists labour to extend a know- 
ledge of Art and to make the subject popular, Mr. Hay- 
don has indeed exerted himself; and so has Mr. Rippin- 
gille; but more labourers are needed in so fruitful a field.) 


On a 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES ANTHONY MOLTENO. 

We have to record the death of another of the 
old printsellers,—one whose name is familiar to all 
who make Art either their amusement or their 
study,—Molteno, of Pall-mall. Himself in busi- 
ness nearly half a century, he was the son of a 
still more ancient member of the trade—old Mol- 
teno, who flourished in our boyhood. He came, 
with others of his calling, from the “ Sweet 
South,”—chiefly from Coma and Milan. Among 
this ae was the highly respected Paul Col- 
naghi, Molteno, Torre, Zanetti, Bolongaro, Sal- 
moni, &c.,—men to whom much merit is due for 
introducing a love of Art into this country, when 
Englishmen neglected it for the pursuit of less 
refining modes of money-making. Fortunately for 
the credit of England a Boydell arose, and he has 
been followed by others, who have, by their spirit 
and enterprise, surpassed all the other publishers 
in Europe, and thus spread a love of Art where 
pictures never could have travelled. 

Old Torre was the first large printseller in Pall- 
mall; he had the sinetpa) hand in the importa- 
tion of the splendid collection of old engravings 
formed by the celebrated Mariette. These were 
separated,— Torre employing Paul Colnaghi and 
Molteno to dis of them. After Torre retired 
he was cncsscled. by the partnership of Molteno 
and Colnaghi. They se , after a short con- 
nexion, Colnaghi to Cockspur-street; Molteno to 
the house in Pall-mall, where he died, and in 
which, after a short illness, his son also expired. 
He has left a family, but no son who is likely to 
succeed to the business. 


GEORGE BASEVI, F.R.S. AND 8.A. 

The circumstances connected with the death of 
this er architect have been made known 
through the daily journals. He was, it appears, 
examining works in progress under his directions 
at Ely Cathedral, in company with the Dean and 
aminor canon. The party were in the old bell 
chamber, when the Jeceased gentleman advanced 
towards one of the recen —— windows, 
along a broad beam, from both of which the 
flooring had been removed. He was cautioned as 
to — sticking up ae beam ; ha 
scarcely e warning been given, when Mr. 
Basevi tripped and fell through an aperture in the 





floor, upon the vaulting over the arch under the 
tower, a distance of above 40 feet. His hands 
were unfortunately in his great coat pockets (a 
customary position with him), which prevented 
his making any effort to recover his balance, or to 
catch ho of the ———? beams, which he could 
not otherwise have failed to have done, as the 
Mr a very — He was eg 
ra ut never e more; indeed, he 
almost instantly. : 
ridge from “The Builder” the following 
brief notice of his public career. He entered the 
office of Sir John Soane in 1810, and remained 
there six years, when he — England for the 
Continent, and pursued his studies in Italy and 
Greece, a this country, and entering on 
the practice of his profession in 1819. Having 
executed various public and private works, in 
1833 he was called before the Select Committee 
appointed “to consider the possibility of maki 
the House of Commons more commodious an 
less unwholesome,” with various other architects 
Soane, Smirke, E. Blore Wyatville, Burton, 
en, Hopper, ing, Goodwin, and Savage), 
and submitted a model and plan for a new House 
of Commons. In 1835, Mr. Basevi submitted a 
design for the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, 
in competition. Thirty sets were sent in, and, on 
the 28th of December, at a meeting held in the 
Senate House, four designs were selected, of which 
his was one. Each member of the senate then 
ave a single vote for one of the four, and Mr. 
asevi’s obtained the majority of votes. 
This building, which is but just completed, must 
be regarded as Mr. Basevi’s chief work, and en- 
titles him to a high rank as a classic architect. 
The Conservative Club-house, executed by him in 
conjunction with Mr. Sydney Smirke, and but 
recently completed, has farther served to establish 
him in public opinion. 

Mr. vi was a member of the Institute of 
Architects from its foundation, and once filled the 
office of vice-president. He was also a fellow of 
the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries ; 
he was elected to the former on May 11, 1843, 
His father is still living, and he leaves a widow 
and eight children to deplore an irreparable loss. 


PERSIUS 
Is another architect lately deceased. He died 
at Potsdam, some time about last June, shortly 
after his return from a visit to Italy. One of 
Schinkel’s pupils, he was also, like him, gifted 
with no ordinary power of invention and ina- 
tion, which was furnished with numerous, if not 
very important, opportunities of exercising in the 
various structures upon which the present King 
of Prussia has employed him, for the embellish- 
ment of Potsdam, its park,and environs. They 
consist chiefly of villas, temples, and other orna- 
mental en of many of which the 
designs, at least the ideas for them, are said to 
have proceeded from the King himself, who pos- 
sesses a considerable knowledge of architecture, 
as well as a taste for it. The buildings alluded to 
display almost every style, from that of the Gothic 
to that of the Italian Casino; and they have ac- 
cordingly been compared to an architectural 
muster-bach, or collection of specimens and pat- 
terns; yet, if they prove serviceable as studies— 
and most of them do not affect to be themselves 
more than studies—they will have been service- 


able. No doubt the architect himself considered 
them only vorii en—preparatory exercises—till 
he should be called upon to put forth his strength 


upon some nobler occasion—as would, most pro- 
bably, have been the case, had not death cut short 
his professional career at an early stage of it. 

—— Oo 


AN ARTIST’S EPITAPH. 


Stay but a moment, brother, by this grave, 
And shed no tears :—a work is to be done— 
I strove to do my i a 
Go, faithfully do thine. 
I laboured to make known the beautiful 
Till from my trembling hand the pencil fell : 
Though the hand failed, the soul 
Still loved her glorivus toil. 


Art thou a brother spirit? Shed no tears— 
Go and fulfil my purpose to the world ; 
And when the work is done 
Your gladness will be mine ! 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


world are numerous ; who 
envy its great success regard it with a sneer, and 
age for its monumen 

ing has 


spacious city. You see it 
in enter, approach it, and 
page the giddy height of its proportions strikes 


— artist who shaped its phen om ba = — 


, at an unusual 
quite alone with this 
tic representation. It was then headless— 
ut the head had already been cast—and I fancied 
it in com n with some of the re- 
mains, and saw here the ancients surpassed, not 
only in conception, but in execution also, In the 
chiselling-room there is a tremendous noise from 
& great many busy hands, who are deve the 
original beauty of the brass, with the use of the 
P machine and the chisel; but it is impos- 
sible with the former alone to retain all the acute 
tracings of the model, as by its means the whole 
assumes a brilliant and glowing . And 
the impressive effect of the working of any cast 
which comes not under the chisel, but only at the 
conn lines, is lost. It is true that M. Burgh- 
schmidt, of Nuremberg, who cast the ‘Albert Diirer’ 
of Rauch, and ‘ Beethoven’ of Hahnel, &c., can de- 
vote more time to the execution of such works ; and 
it must be said, whoever is acquainted with the cha- 
yn of paoe yn t pee 9 that, 
owever greatly occu ex ts 

sent amount, the same ai ond domtedians 
would be —— to the execution of all works 
intrusted to him. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the Inspector Miller’s are also expert in 
chise , and, as far as ‘acy may be obtained 
therein, his works are faithful representations of 
the models. Schwanthaler’s genius exerts itself in 
un led exuberance, w 
able to limit; and he 
the highest order of sculptors, He works 

with as t facility as if the colossal figures under 
his were only small images of wax. His 
first characteristic is that of being able to embody 
all ex ns of the human countenance; and 
as without this no painter ever became great 
in historical uctions, so Schwanthaler seems 
to have been destined to reach his present elevated 
point by this alone. In all his works, Nature, 
and the character of the times, are distinetly ex- 


Wines t publications th 
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Ornaments of the Chief Architectural Monuments of 


“Cc of Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, in Geometrical Dra » with Let- 
terpress,” by George Godefr. Each 
number veenaypare. Ba A work 
of the same es hment is of high interest, 
viz., ‘ The Archi Te ameyoe pd 
M. von , or Collection of Designs of 


prea gre rt mr prec ater momg my at tet | 
sheets. In your next number I shall extracts 
from a interesting Cotta, en- 


lished by Fr. Xaver Fernbach. 
We are glad to announce to those who are inte- 
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rested in drawing-schools, that the work of M. Shrei- 
ner, lithographer, “‘ New Dra School,” after 
classical epectmens of the present , is to be com- 
pleted in five numbers, each to nan end, Fo rod 


page applauded this 
and CaSessclions publication’ It to also highly 
recommended m4 . Foerster, editor of the 
German “‘ Kunstblatt.” The heads are correctly 
taken from the works of the heus of the 
Model School of Munich, Cornelius, and from 
those of Schnorr, Hess, Zimmerman, Schrau- 
dolph, Herrmann, &c.; but chiefly from those of 
Kaulbach. It does great honour to this celebrated 
artist, that he allows a talented brother, not his 
in worldly treasures, to have access to his 
work, The Destruction of Jerusalem ;’ 
but this is the nt characteristic of the 
Munich artists, and does more to faciliate the 
and development of the Munich School 
of , than cny@ing else—their Academy of 
Arts not excepted. 

The establishment of Peloty and Loehle, which 
has already acquired so well merited a fame, by 
their lithograp rf have extended their business 
very largely, an have supplied all those excellent 
modes of representation by which, till now, the 
French alone have —_— such repute; their 
mode of a coloured prints must be re- 
garded as table. The above gentlemen now 
make copies of every kind of picture (either in 
oil, Bo apr or glass), from the ateliers of the 
Munich artists 


Lerrzie.—The exhibition of paintings has com- 
meneced. . It is—like all others in ny or 
E ent in grand historical paintings. 
‘The Abduction of Count Haelfenstein,’ by Gus- 
tavus Metz, forms a glorious exception. Our 
next number will con an extensive report of 
the exhibition. 

Pracue.—A splendid colossal equestrian statue 
will be anne + —— States to i. 
memory Francis I., on the Francis-quay; it 
will be surmounted by a colossal canopy, restin 
on four Gothic pillars, decorated with allegori 


Hunoany.—tThe efforts of the Kunst-Vereine 
(Art-Unions) are not sufficient to raise Art here ; 
and it has been necessary to | pare only works 
of foreign masters—chiefly of Munich. ne- 
cessity gives the deathblow to national Art. 
There is, it is trae, some farther development of 
a freer spirit in Hu ary than in Austria; but 
anything rather than has derived benefit from 
this cireumstance. 

Wverremsero.—Information has in some mea- 
sure continued reformation; for which reason the 
King of Prussia has purchased the dwelling-houses 
of the two great reformers, Luther and Melancthon, 
and destined them for school-houses. His Ma- 

y has also purchased the doors of the Castle 
urch (where Luther affixed his ninety-five 
Theses), which are to be restored; they were al- 
most destroyed by the fanaticism of the French: 
are to be cast in bronze, and richly orna- 
mented with appropriate emblems. 

K6éun.—Three evening lan of M. Henry 
Fuall, of Frankfort; another of M. Schirmer, and 
of M. Saal, of Dusseldorf; ‘Moorish Ruins in 

; an architectural piece, 

Osserwold, of Kéln; ‘The Viaticum in the 

ountains,’ by Biard, of. Paris; and the ‘ Bust 

of St. John Baptist,’ by Geerts, of Louvain, have 

been selected for great lottery of the exhibi- 

tion; and the choice has been universally ap- 
plauded. 

Scuwertn.—A new castle will shortly rise here 
in a grand we tat By will be rebuilt except the so- 
called Long . The plan will be penta- 

, in the manner of Chamboud, flanked with 
ve towers, each of the height of 220 feet. 

Bremen.—The committee of the Olbers monu- 
ment has given the order to M. Steinhausen for 
its execution; and it is ex that the author 
of the beautiful * Hero and Leander’ (in 

of the of Prussia), will do honour 
to the commission with which he is intrusted. 

Viewna.—In our age of wonders things which 
border on absurdity may finally succeed through 
the seience and which are broughtto bear upon 
them, and produce a very different effect from 
that which was originally contemplated. One of 
these absurdities was the composing-machine. 
The Austrians are slow in design, but persevering in 





execution; and when anything succeeds there, 
the invention is not given out as a French novelty 
but as a German reality. The consequences of 
this may be of anincalculable nature. The com- 
positor’s machine is in the shape ofa harpsichord 
or piano, and contains two rows of rey of 121 
in number (one of 60 and another of 61). The 
most skilful compositor, under the old system, 
may in one hour succeed in 2000 ; 
but by this he, though not the most s 

may set 360 in a minute, or 21,600 hour. This 
machinery uses as it were two at once, and 
in much quicker succession; and its superiority 
over the common system is obvious. The canals 
of type can be multiplied to any extent required, 
when quick work (as in the English press) is ne- 
. The efficacy of this invention has been 

tested by a most rigorous commission a 

for the purpose, and it is now in use 
the imperial printshop, which has attained so much 
renown by its sple editions of German publi- 
cations. 


Mitan.—The celebrated sculptor M. Marchesi, 
the superlative Canova, is ri Schwan- 
thaler, of Munich, in a grand style; atelier is 
crowded with plans and models. The finest and 
fittest material, Carrara marble, is the stuff from 
which those excellent masterpieces rise which 
may be termed the creations of the famous master. 
The King of Sardinia is his protector, and of many 
other artists who work for him. But Marchesi 
finds also numerous protectors among private per- 
sons, and, p thaps, more than in Bavaria, where, 
with the exception of the ping ony a few en- 
courage the Fine Arts. Of p cipal interest in 
this great sculptor’s atelier are, the monument of 
the Emperor Francis of Austria, for the city of 
Gratz, to be executed in bronze. Another reli- 
gious monument, intended for the chief ornament 
of the new Milan Church of St. Carolo Borromeo, 
will be executed in marble, representing ‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,’ in colossal dimensions, 
forming a group of nine principal figures: in the 
centre, ‘ Religion,’ holding in her left arm a cross, 
and the body of the Saviour on her lap, the sym- 
bol of ‘ Faith ;’ on the left hand, a mother with 
several children is stepping forth, the youngest 
trying to kiss the Saviour’s foot, representing 
‘Charity’; on the right hand a blind man, con- 


cess 
severe 
poin 


ducted by two virgins, and approaching his 
Saviour in the ‘ Hope’ of r ing his eyesight. 
The pedestal is decorated with a cluster of flower 


festoons. This curious monument will be placed 
in a spacious rotunda. No less active are the 
painters of Milan in executing orders for the King 
of Sardinia. M. Aluisetti, the architect, is at pre- 
sent expecting an order to execute a Santo Campo 
(burial-ground), for which he has made a grand 
plan. ‘The four corners of the whole will contain 
particular burial-places for the Jews, Protestants, 
self-murderers, and unbaptized children, with 
the colossal figures of 1845 at the entrance! 


CorennaGen.—The Thorwaldsen Museum is 
rapidly pr ing towards completion; it will 
contain the works which that great artist be- 
queathed to his native city. The committee for 
the erection of the statue to Frederick VI., at 
Scanderbourg, have fulfilled their object, and the 
King himself was present at its inauguration. It 
consists of a bust of the King, executed by 
Hedsch ; splendid bassi relievi from Thorwaldsen, 
executed by Holbach, in Rome ; andthe whole rest- 
ing on one of those huge granite blocks which 
lie seattered over this country. 

Rome has ever been knownas the foster-mother of 
genius, but she now appears likewise as the restorer 
of broken-hearted German artists. M. Herschilt, 
who incurred such heavy losses by his colossal sta- 
tue of Boniface in Germany, went to Italy appa- 
rently to bury himself in some of the ancient 
ruins; but lo! he comes forth ina splendid work 
as a painter, representing the artist’s joy and bit- 
terness of life. This group is beautiful in concep- 
tion, and of the most delicate execution. Joy and 
Sorrow so widely differing, and yet so closely con- 
nected that the form of the one appears as it were 
to blend with the other. The younger sister holds 
a butterfly which has rested on a flower; an inci- 
dent which gives rise to the liveliest emotions of 
sorrow in the other. The style of this painting 
is quite independent; without Imitating, it has ex- 
hausted all pre-eminence. We are very glad that 
calamity has not suppressed genius, but only led 
to its display in another branch of Art. 
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proceed to give some notice :— 


No. 23. ‘Hunsum’s Ferry, on the Wye,’ D. 
Gn, ¢ seenieg sees Dates Shea 


sketchy, but remarkably true to nature. 
exhibits other works of | pelle ey ity = best, 
per , being No. 227, ‘ ,’—a produe- 
tion all lovers of Art will covet. 

Nos. 24 and 43 are am ee simple onl 
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second, "A Seene on Lyth Common both 

ful records of the countries to w! they belong. 
No. 44. ‘The Terrace,’ Gzo. Dopeson ; a care- 

fully-studied and cleverly-painted “bit” of olden 


tecture. 
“No. 64. ‘ Vesuvius at Mid-day,’ F. A. — 
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work, promises fame; the work is painted with , applause in an gallery of the kingdom 
great care, and upholds the reputation the artist composition exhibits drovers departing a of Be Wines ae Pat pe ey bepers r 
hes eogeirer. F stirrup cup is taken at a cottage door | than ten), there are some noble 

No. 73. ‘Portrait of Charles Turner, +,’ | round which a group is assem The | the elder and Dichardeon, Methensig, 
Puitie Weetoorr. 4 good ‘ cattle and landscape are painted with masterly | Miss Sharpe Bartholomew Absolon, Wi 
ing sound dra an ting; No. 102, | skill; there are, indeed, parts of the picture of ex- Rayner, and man & or arren, 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by the same apd, though cellence very rarely surpassed, thiseiees, nr *- A safely, 
less maritoriaet, a demands praise. Wecannot | No, 199, ‘On the Trent, near Nottingham,’ H. | on having a long in ye Myon | 
say 80 ae . babe al large and ambi- joule perce that affords promise and | ral improvements Have been alreudy made; others 
tious wor Reco ciliation, represen’ ustifi 0 0 things eafter 
Adam and Eve after the fall. The subject isonehe | No. 237. « James Mon: _ , Esq.’ T. H, prin Nae ag vor - apn dap sure ney 
should not have essayed; which no , | ILLtp@R. A most excellently painted portrait, and | the merchants of the wealth ee to by 
indeed, should dare to attempt, treatment | a striking likeness of the poet, as we remember | We have in arn our of 
demands a flight beyond his powers; he at once | him a few years ago. The us and generous | TURES sau, bys brief statement of the reltigte wiles 
challe comparison with ‘cc masters of | expression has been admirably caught and trans- from the exhibition; the results, as compared with thoes 
all time; it requires facility in drawing, and a | ferred to canvas, of last year, matter for earnest congratulation. 
thorough knowledge of it, such as can be the | No, 267. ‘ Mariana,’ J. E. Lauper. A very | \o {ake the thirty-fourday- juring which the exhibition 
result but of long and continual labour; and, after | charming bY aera | one of the heroines of | last vm, Gr tee! ith day, the anpennad ast 
all, the theme ‘ean only excite our sympathies | Shakspere—the MarianaofMeasureforMeasure,” | than £34) Is, d,: and this sheeting nerease has trisen 
when its ery * Lage — apy h onee aoe a Ly Farmer’s a A. ConnovLp, - Pang: ope pape mee a ; it has been regular 
tion was not a y one; it was a thoug pony fastened to a gate; with admirable steady; the returns every day exhibiting an 
tal of ancendlag tae svaps. Mes Westeet pees Ne. 276. ‘ Windsor Forest,’ E, J. Connerr. othe sate ov pores 4@, Sata conte, for 
sesses abilities of no mean order; but he must be _ mine, Dae ee yes Seem into play, al- 


content, for awhile, to pursue a humble path. 

No 100. ‘Arundel Mill,’ J. Starx. A capital 
landscape, purely English. Mr. Stark exhibits 
other pictures of t worth, 

No. 116. ‘The Riddle,’ A, Eaa, A clever pic- 
ture, exhibiting a youth and two dens; the 
character is good; the expression given with 
pone the story well told, and the painting ex- 
cellent, 

No, 118. ‘The Heathen Charm,’ J. Purzip, 
An excellently-painted picture, treated with fine 
feeling. A young mother is bending over the 
cradle of her child, whispering a charm. 

No. 119 and 120. ‘ Coast Scenes,’ by E. J. Nrz- 
MANN. Two exquisite bits; valuable studies; 
and of rare refinement in treatment. 

No, 133. ‘A Ford—Autumn,’ R. Bonp. A 
slightly-painted picture, but full of nature and 
positive truth. The artist has other works—all 
of a sketchy character; one of the most beautiful 
of them is No. 186, ‘The Vale of Llanrwst, North 
Wales.’ It is to be regretted that he contents 
himself always with exibiting works as they were 
painted on the spot, and does not pause to finish 
any ofthem, Few landscape-painters have Mp 454 
capabilities; but he does not give genius fair play. 

No. 134, ‘The Tired Messenger,’ A good ex- 
ample of character; ably accomplishing the pur- 
pose in view, 

No. 135, ‘The Maid of Thean;’ No. 137, ‘ Re- 
pas rg A. Exmorz. Two agreeable and clever 
studies. 

No. 138 and No. 140, ‘Windsor Castle,’ and 
‘Chelsea Hospital,’ OC. Simms. Two gracefully 
and yet forcibly painted landscapes. 

No. 150, ‘ Scene at Tewkesbury,’ W. G. Henp- 
MAN, A good picture, of a substantial class ; 
the seene selected with judgment and painted 
with care and thought; supplying proofs of in- 
dustry as well as ability, r. Herdman exhibits 
several other excellent works—works which can- 
not fail to raise his reputation in the provinces. 

No. 166. ‘ The Angels Ithuriel and Zephon find- 
ing Satan at the Ear of Eve,’ Wm. Hucoins. As 
in the case to which we have referred, this is an 
attempt beyond the artist's stre: ; he would 
have done wisely to have essayed a humbler theme. 
The work is by no means without merit; it mani- 
fests imagination in design and skill in execution ; 
but it does not, and eannot, satisfy those who read 
the poet, or who are familiar with the versions of 
more intellectual painters. 

No, 178, ‘ Portraits,’ 8. Gamperpexta. This 
artist exhibits three works: ‘ Portraits of a Lad 
and Child,’ ‘A Portrait of a Child,’ and ‘ 
Study.” He is, we believe, an Italian—and 
“ fashionable” in Liv l. His pictures are 
strongly characteristic of the modern Italian style 
~tending at a huge distance from their mig 
prototypes of old. “flis portraits are cold and ard. 
and manifest a total absence of feeling. Moreover, 
they are conspicuous for ill drawing. To the eye 
unedueated in Art, they seem excellent ; but their 
value is superficial and meretricious ; they possess 
no ~ of . veritable crepe that secure ~ 
nent fame; but are pret 
“Ete Bet ane, 

0. 190, e up,’ A. AnsD 
are few better ne Berup Ci this in he cclicction 
it is one that would attract attention and deserve 





There ai. few living painters who picture forest 
trees better than this excellent artist; he is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, and, while he 
adheres strictly to truth, he successfully studies 
pictorial effect. One can almost peer among the 
thick trunks and laden branches. e have here a 
fine example of his skill; it is one of the choicest 
productions in the collection. 

No, 278, ‘ Falstaff acting King Henry IV.,’ W. 
L. Winpus. If the painter had selected a less 
ambitious subject, he would have been entitled to 
I her praise, This he cannot compass ; few have, 
indeed, ever realized our notions of “ the fat 
Knight ;” in the composition and the treatment 
there is much that makes us hope, and believe, 
that worthier achievements will issue from the 
same mind. It gives sign of self-thinking; of an 
aiming at originality ; and, moreover, of fndustry 
and research. As a first effort—which we under- 
stand it to be—it is highly meritorious, 

No. 314, ‘Fishing Boats,’ 8S. Watrzrs. A 
small work of much merit, No, 321. ‘On the 
es is also a capital picture, by the same 

n 


No. 316, ‘Near Dolgelly,’ F. Creswick, R.A. 
A high-class picture—one of the purest copies of 
Nature we have ever seen, 

No. 320, ‘ Bowery Heath,’ H. J, Boppineron, 
An excellent English oper 

No. 328, ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ W. SHaver. 
A more agreeable work than usual by this artist ; 
because it contains less evidence of effort. The 
oompenten is simple, but true; and the cattle are 
skilful introduced and well J or tea 

No. . ‘Avenue near Crediton, Devon,’ F. 
R. Lez, R.A. Another of the scenes for which 
the artist has become famous, and which no one 
can picture so well. 

No. 361. ‘A Stormy Day,’ W. E. Drrenton, 
A most excellent work ; full of nature; ‘ true to 
the letter,” and manifesting skill and power in 
execution. The artist has other works in the col- 
lection which amply sustain a growing reputation, 
and make its usual accompaniments sure. 

No, 366, ‘Meseno Point,’ W. Havers. A 
fine and true copy of Italian scenery, executed 
with care, and with much minute attention to the 

eculiar characteristics of the far-famed spot. The 

istance is admirably given, and the foreground— 
a vineyard—is wrought with feeling and taste. 

No. 377. ‘Morning—Wensleydale,’ J. Peut. 
A forcibly, yet delicately, painted landscape of the 
best order. ; 

No. 380. ‘Queen Elizabeth wee. the Per- 
formance of the “Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ 
D. Scorr, R.S.A. This, although by no means 
an inviting picture, and liable to serious objec- 
tions as a composition, indicates considerable 
power, and om ng much | —greater power 
than taste, more learning than —— “ 

No. 389. ‘On the Medway,’ G. STANFIELD. An 
excellent example of careful study in a good 


—_ rmitted us to notice but a very 
us to no 
et ew veclieetian | it will, however, be 


few of thi 
better occupied than it ¢ould have been by con- 


i criticism ; for it will be our pleasant du 

ype a long list of Bh acsenyne 8 ear we 
b; owever bserv- 

cannot ae the subject, ie > rs 


tha 
» EL. would Mine form an important exhibi- 





euse,’ E. Duncan; ‘A Gi * Camp,’ “H'S. Bod. 
d ;*Puneh and Judy,’ J. A. ;! , 
E. W. Cooke; * Moel Hebog, North Wales,’ J. B. H 
‘Tomb on th Momen Perta Rome, 
W. D. ag om A ‘Distant View of Rievaulx A near 
Helmsley, Yorkshire,’ Co: : ‘Fruit,’ Jw. 
Oakes ‘Finiehin Toul vs, Re Ha al ic Jeasle,” ©. 
8; wynant, N. Wales,’ H. 
‘St. John’s Vale, Keswick,’ Miss + ‘The r 
from Lord Byron,’ by the late T. Von Holst; ‘A 
Supper, as A a 3‘ The oY 
esteott; ‘ View at Harfleur,’ W. Fowler; ‘A 
Glen,’ F. BR. Lee, R.A. ; * Lanfair on the Elway,’ 


Bridge, on the 
A. Hunt; Han ey Keswick, Cumberland,’ M 


Charm,’ J. P, Phillé 
*Coast Scene,’ E. 


ard,’ H. wey ¢ Croasi . 
J. Wilson, jun, ; ‘ Milki e,' J. Wilson, fan. , 
Stirrup Cup,’ R. Ansdell; ‘The Bird 
wood, Sumerset,’ W. Miller; ‘On the Trent, near Not- 
Pitching thelr. Tent, 
. m, yer 
Lazarus,’ H, O'Neil; ‘ Cottag Notthaghen £ 
rus,’ H, 0’ : ‘Oo e near No a, 
Dawson; ‘ Lancaster,” D. Cox; ‘ 8m Playing 
Draughts in the Ship's Cabin,’ H. P. P + ‘ Windsor 
Forest,’ E. J. Cobbett; ‘Interior of the Cathedral of 
Amiens,’ H. Gritten; ‘Cabaret,’ J. J, Joukins; ‘ Hast- 
ings Beach,’ J. B. Pyne; ‘ Bowery Heath,’ iJ, Bods 
; ‘Chit Chat,’ H. J. Pidding ; ‘ The Gipsy Fortune 
’ Thos, Clater; ‘The Fisherman's D: ‘a. 


W. West; * and . 
lasey Pool in fetal of the New Dock,’ J. 
* Naval Inte! ee, H. J, Pidding; ‘ The Ferry,’ 8. BR. 
Percy; ‘An Old Weir on the ’ 8. RB. Perey; * 
Cottage Scene at Aberglasslyn, North Wales,’ A, Vick 
* View near Red Hill, Surrey,’ E, J. Cobbett; ‘ Lambeth 
Palace, on the Thames,’ W. A. Brunning; ‘ Putenham, 
Surrey,’ Miss M, t; ‘On the wie near Tintern,’ 
Chas. Barber; ‘ Ev . W. A. Knell; ‘On the Med- 
way,’ G. Stanfield; ‘Scene on the Coast of Kent, 
Co Fielding; ‘On the Swale,’ Geo, Dodgson; 
‘Changing Horses at Bethgellert, North Wales,’ A. 
Vickers; * Tower, Cacrnarvon Castle’ T. M, 
Richardson n.; ‘Lucifer Vender,' Mise COlater; 
‘A Sketch from Nature,’ ¥. W. Topham; ‘An Old Man's 
Engagement,’ Miss Clater; ‘B Castle, West- 
moreland,’ Co Felling ; * Edie Ochiltree’ vide the 
“ Antiquary, athew Wood; ‘ Boats 
ress Castle, Isle of Wight—Ryde 
Fumes, Ute Satin Tunes Bat se 
arncombe,’ : it; * on 
moreland,’ H. Dawson; ‘ Holland’ it 
caster; *‘ Windsor, from, the 
‘The Valley of Rocks, Linton, North Devon,’ W. A. 
Frank; ‘Fishermen's Huts on the Coast, near Lyn 
mouth,’ W. A. Frank. 


BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 


We have drawn so largely on our space in com- 
men on the Liverpool’ Rktbliie as to be 


com to abridge that which of right be 

to hong, Few Habivicion 
this year is not ; at all events it is less attrac- 
tive than it has ; although it contains a few 
pictures of the v highest class, sufficient to 
render most essential service to the artists of the 
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* A. Etmore; ‘Scene from “ Hamlet,”’’ F. 
we; ‘ The Slave Trade,’ L. Bragp ;‘ — 
Ag Towxsaxp ef —_ and Venus,’ W. Erry 
t. Gregory,” . R. Herpert ; ‘ 
« us,’ W. Erry; and ‘ Miranda,’ R. Rep- 
Guave. The more important of the pictures here 


a3 


* The Road h an Alpine Pass,’ T. Cres- 
wick, is a work of high order, although the can- 
vas seems too for the subject. 


accuracy in foll Nature. 

‘ The Village 5 , H. H. Horstzy. This 
and other works e artist, exhibit improve- 
ment ; on A evidence rightly directed thoug tand 

study of facts—such facts as ma be poeti- 
y treated. No. 67, ‘An Old Mill,’ is an ad- 
mirably executed work. 

‘The Forest of Arden,’ F. H. Hensnaw. 
This painter, the Secretary of the Society, may 
now fearlessly take his place in an exhibition ; 
he is here seen to great advantage ; manner is 
forcible and highly effective ; his works are distin- 
guished by much grace of treatment, and, while he 
seems perfectly to comprehend the purpose of Art 
he contrives to select subjects such as cannot fai 
to be universally interesting. 

‘ Staithes—Yorkshire Coast,’ J. B. Pyne. This 
is unquestionably a chef d’auvre of the accom- 
P painter—a work, indeed, that may be 
placed, without disadvantage, beside the best and- 
scapes ever produced in this country ; it is full 
of matter; not crowded; — harmony per- 
vades it; it manifests soun learning—learnin 
oo in the school of Nature, andstrengthen 
by long-continued study of the capabilities of Art. 

‘The Fisherman’s Home,’ W. A. Brunnino. 
Here and at Liv 1 we notice works by this 
artist—a name, we believe, new to Art—that give 

promise; they are full of feeling and truth. 

‘The Suntan l, Warwick,’ A. E. 
Everett. An irab drawing of the inte- 
rior of one of the most beautiful relics of olden 
time. It is a careful copy—rendered with fine 
fecling, and treated with 1 tand taste. 

‘ Road at Bonchurch,’ R.5.Bonp. A charm- 


ing bit ; slight but s ly true. 
Italian Peasant,’ C.Duxes. A fine and effec- 
tive work ; in composition and arrangement, 


and finished with much care. 

‘Tintern Abbey,’ T. Baker. This is obviously 
the work of a master; but it is tainted with man- 
neriem ; the labour is too apparent ; it seems stip- 
pled up to produce effect ; yet the picture manifests 
considerable knowledge ; less rt would have 


augmented its value. 
“Windsor Forest,’ J. Stank. A good exam- 
ple of an artist who is always excellent. 


‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. The painter retains his 
position ; standing at a huge elevation above all 
competiters. 

e tock Priory,’ H. M. AntHowry. This 
highly meritorious artist will have to guard against 
the danger of falling into “a manner’’—which is 
not nature ; y his. pictures are known at a 
giance. There is so much that is excellent in his 
prod as to make us feel more than ordinary 
apprehensive of his carrying his “‘ style” too far. 

: Puying at Soldiers,’ J. Zerrrer. A capital 

, of pleasant character. 

‘A Yorkshire Village,’ H. Jursum. Painted 
with much care and attention to fact. 

‘ Near Epping Forest,’ Miss C. NasmyrTH. A 
no "This ley ie toe ws oltre 

. accomp sisters 
contribute to the Provisional Exhibitions several 
admirable works. 

As we have intimated, our space is limited ; 
and we cannot accord to the Birmingham Exhibi- 
tion sufficient to do it justice. The sales alread 
exceed £400, the attendance at the rooms 
numerous, and the receipts are highly satisfactory 





to the Committee. The following is the list of 
pictures sold :— 
* Wai to be Shod,’ H. Smith; ‘ Out of Danger,’ 
3. Ward BAS “ Kate,’ A. Derby; ‘Rosalie,’ A. Derby; 
‘Staithes, Yorkshire Coast,’ J. B. Pyne; 
Castle, Renfrewshire,’ Miss B. Nasmyth ; ‘ Th 
W. Gale; ‘ Gipsy Encampment—Evening,’ F. H. Hen- 
shaw; * Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire, E. Bowley; 
‘Scene near East Grinstead, Sussex,’ — Boddington ; 
‘ The Fisherman’s Home, a Scene on the Coast of Devon- 
shire,’ — Brunning; ‘ Little Ham Pier, Sussex Coast,’ 
J. B. Pyne; «On the Derwent, , 
Miss J) Nasmyth; ‘ Maxtock Priory, Warwickshire,’ 
H. M. Anthony; ‘ Distant View of Stirling, from Alloa,” 
Miss J. Nasmyth; ‘ Spanish Mother and Gitana,’ F. W. 
Hurlstone; ‘ The Miser,’ J.8 ff; ‘ Tintern Abbey,’ 
E. Everitt; ‘ Wooton Bridge, Isle of Wight,’ C. F. Burt. 


DEVON AND EXETER SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
ment oF Ant.—The patrons and lovers of the Fine Arts 
have succeeded «n establishing a Society for the above 
laudable purpose in the ancient city of Exeter. The ob- 
ject of the association, which already comprises upwards 
of a hundred subscribers, is to afford encouragement to 
the native talent by an annual exhibition; and finally, if 
possible, to found an academy for instruction in Art, 
library, museum, &c. The first exhibition has been re- 
cently opened to the public, and consists of 273 subjects, 
either paintings, water-colour drawings, or works of sculp- 
ture. As a first pledge of its future consequence jt is 
highly satisfactory, has afforded great delight, and ex~- 
cited a stimulus to new sources of elegant and refined en- 
joyment. A deep debt of gratitude is due to those gentle- 
men who have laboured so successfully in the beginning ; 
it now remains for the wealthy and intellectual inhabit- 
ants of Devonshire to respond to the call upon their libe- 
rality, by the purchase of many of the delightful works 
offered for their gratification, and thus consolidate the 
foundation of future exhibitions of higher excellence. 
The greater number of the exhibitors are residents of the 
county; but among the London artists we perceive the 
names of 8. Hart, R.A., F. BR. Lee, B.A., J. P. Knight, 
R.A., Bendixen, Fowler, Elmore, J. D. Harding, Josi, 
Jutsum, Inskipp, H. and T. Mogford, Oliver, Middleton, 
J.B. Pyne, Riviere, John Wood, Watts, Williams, &e. 
Among the principal pictures we have great pleasure in 
noticing the following:—* Monks at Dinner,’ 8. Hart, 
R.A.; ‘ Strangford Castle, F. R. Lee, R.A.; the well- 
known picture engraved for the London Art-Union of 
‘ The Saints’ Day,’ by J. P. Knight, B.A.; * Peasantry of 
the Kingdom of Naples,’ A. Elmore ; * Dieppe, Normandy,’ 
J. D. Harding; ‘ A Veteran of the Angle,’ J. Inskipp; 
‘ Portrait of Himself’ T. Mogford. This amiable and 
excellent artist, a native of Devonshire, practised some 
time at Exeter, although now become a resident in Lon- 
don. He has four other pictures in the Exhibition, viz., 
‘ Fenella,’ from “ Peveril of the Peak;” * Portrait of 
Master Scott;’ ‘The Ascension,’ and ‘The Labour of 
Love.’ They have given the highest pleasure to his 
former friends, and elicited abundant praise from the 
local journals. The most gratifying part of our duty is, 
to say that up to the present time the sale promises well ; 
we hope next month to be able to report particulars. 

Rovat Mancugster InstiITUTION.—This Exhibition 
closed on Saturday the 25th of October; and it gives us 
pleasure to state that the value of pictures sold in 
the rooms (including £620, the net proceeds of the Art- 
Union) amounts to £3500 and upwards. As we have more 
than once intimated, we feel anxious that artists should 
not lose sight of the important town of Manchester, as 
they may rest assured the days are approaching when in 
Art, no less than in Commerce, its name will be known 
and appreciated throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. From all we learn, we believe we shall not be 
premature in stating that the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tution are again determined to make an appeal to artists 
for a supply of works, and to open their rooms in June, 
rather than await the close of the exhibitions in London. 

Pictures sold at the Royal Manchester Institution. 

* The Ferry House,’ J. Stark; ‘ The Derwent at Mat- 
lock,’ A. Vickers; ‘ Henl .on-Thames,’ J. Tennant; 
* Skirts of a Common,’ 8. R. Perey; ‘ Doubtful Weather,’ 
J. Zeitter ; ‘ Coast Scene,’ G. Bridgehouse; * Wast Water,’ 
J. Poole; * View on the Yorkshire Moors,’ J. Poole ; 
‘Twilight, after a Storm,’ J. Dearman; ‘ Vase and 
Fruit,’ G. Wells ; ‘On the Lydd, Devonshire,’ W. Oliver; 
* The Song,’ J. C. Hook; ‘ Coast Scene,’ E. J. Niemann ; 
* Peat Gatherers,’ J. Absolon; *‘ Composition,’ E. J. Nie- 
mann; ‘ Basket of Apples,’ Annie Mutrie; ‘ Basket of 
Ess.’ Annie Mutrie; ‘ Effect after Rain,’ E. J. Niemann ; 
* Composition,’ E. J. Niemann; * Stop Gates,’ Thos. 
Baker; ‘The Market Boy,’ J. P. Drew; ° Vase and 
Flowers,’ Miss Mutrie; ‘an Overshot Mill, Devon,’ 
Stanley; Landseape “Gateway ae “Bridgehouse 

: , m. ouse ; 
: Sear’ Patterdale,’ J. Poole; ‘ London, Pasi t's 
Hill, ym Miss ©. Nasmyth; ‘ Carnarvon,’ BR. 8. 
Bond; ‘ Endymion’s Dreams,’ W. E. Frost; ‘The Star 
of Evening,’ Wm, Williams; * Moonlight, on the Pont, 
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Pe phcioh s * Helish Ehulish F 3 asmyth 
. Physick ; * erry, N.B.,’ Magt. N A 
a Girl,” A. Hunt; ‘ Near a Ree 
Hilder; ‘Scene on the Medway,’ J. Tennant; es 4 
Dogs,’ A. J. Gilbert; ‘M , from Nature,’ R. 
Bond; ‘ Near Leominster,’ R, Hilder; ‘Scene on Penge 
Common, Surre * J, Dearman ; ‘ Scene on the Coast, near 
Cullercoats,’ J. H. Mole; ‘Rest at theStile,’ J.H. Mole; 
*On the Medway,’ R. Hilder; * Leigh Down,’ H. Hewitt; 
‘Scene in Paradise,’ John Martin; remy wae sn 
Berks,’ G. A. Williams; ‘Fresh Breeze o Tantallon, 
J. W. Carmichael; ‘ View near Totnes,’ F. G. White; 
‘Farm Yard with Cattle,’ J. Dearman; ‘The Days 
when we went Gipsying,’ Miss Mutrie; ‘Summer 
Ev . H. Jutsum; ‘View in Essex,’ Charlotte 
emagehs ‘Brook, near Enfield,’ J. Wilson, jun. ; 


went Water,’ Charlotte Nasmyth ; * Scene on the Thames, 
John Tennant; ‘Scotch Girl crossing Burn,’ J. Gra- 

ham Gilbert; ‘On the Thames, near Billingsgate,’ 
Dujardin ; ‘M Ait, near Henley-on-Thames,’ G. 
3 ‘Ev ’ W. Petty; ‘ Evening,’ W. Petty; 
‘Evening,’ Walter Petty; * Peasant Girl at a 4 
J. B. Smith; ‘ View from the Walls of Chester,’ E. ; 
‘A Watering Place,’ J. Wilson, jun.; ‘ Medora g 
the Return of Conrad,’ Aaron Penley; * Sheep W: in 
Venice,’ R. H. H : 


x ; 
* Boys Fishing, Wm. Laman ; * Temple of Vesta, 

F. i. Henshaw; Wm. Laman ; * Temple ees Lach 
Katrine,’ Jane Nasmyth ; *On the Thames,’ A. W. W 
liams ; ‘ Horses Watering,’ J. Dearman ; ‘ On the L at 
Ghent,’ G. C. Stanfield, jun.; * Peasant’s Grave,’ G. F 


M | RHA; ‘H eA. W. Williams; 
Faeig Pac, ir, Noreen, Rt Nay 

liams; ‘ Loch Long,’ Barbara Nasm .3 

Ruins of” P. W'Elen; ‘Mrs. Quickly, Falstaff, and 

Bardolph,” J. Stephanofl ‘Oh dear, what can the 
J, 


G. W. Anthony; ‘ Windsor Forest,’ Jane Ni 
‘Scene on Loch Lomond,’ A. Perigal, jun., A 
‘ Part of Sherwood Forest,’ E. Duncan ; * artoke Priory, 
F. H. Henshaw: ‘ Banks of the Thames, near W 
A. Vicker; ‘ Waterfall on the Achray T: 


., A.R.S.A. ; ‘8 Boy and Dog,’ J. Hill; 
es b » Yorkshire, J. W: Alien: The 
‘On oe Shela, H Lancaster; ‘Frank Osbaldiston 


and Diana Vernon,’ A. B. Corbould ; ‘ Strath Perth- 
shire,’ Charlotte Nasmyth; ‘Italian Boy’s Misch 
Geo. Stevens; ‘Hut on the Heath,’ A. Vickers; 


Hayfield,’ E. Williams, sen. 
As connected with the progress of Art in ge 
we would also refer our readers to some remarks, 


would it have given me! 
ee a ae ear of Moa ek 
couragement afforded by the association 
of its members, the stimulating influences srisité 
that association, of a etter knowledge of oul 
of others, greater assurance, the ins like 
assurance, that at certain periods assemblies | it 
of the eee ane and prom a 
oa ing and of arts and 
artists, be they who they may.” 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF Desten.—This Svhool is 
now again in full operation. During the recess the 
Council have furnished additional rooms to accommo- 
date an increased number of students; but such is the 
estimation in which the School is held that this increase 
will not meet the influx of pupils wis to join. More 
than 170 names are on the candidates’ list; little more 
than halfof these can be admitted. At the conclusion of 
the Exhibition of Modern Artists, now holding in the 
building, the Council will again be able to increase the 
number, and, when complete, accommodate upwards of 
350 students. Mr. Wallis, the Head-master, is indefati- 
gable in his endeavours, and we are glad to hear tha 
they are appreciated alike by the Council, subscribers, 
and students; he will now be assisted by Mr. John 
Townsend, appointed by the Government Council; and 
Mr. J. J. Dodd, of considerable provincial reputation, 
With this aid, and the spirit with which these gentlemen 
have entered upon their labours, we may soon expect to 
see this School exercise a powerful influence over those 
important branches of manufacture amidst which it is 
situated : that such will be the case is evident from an 
advertisement the Council have inserted in the local 
papers, addressed to calico-printers, engravers, d 3, 
and other professions connected with Industrial Art,— 
stating that there are in the School several students who 
are sufficiently advanced in their elementary studies to 
warrant the Master in recommending them to qos as 
apprentices, assistants, &c. ‘This augurs well, and we 
are glad to hear that there is a spirit to encourage the 
Schools, amongst the manufacturers, several of whom 
have taken students into their employ, and ex 
their high satisfaction at the utility of the instruction 
they had received. We would also call especial atten- 
tion to an advertisementin our Journal, announcing the 
intention of the Council to hold an Exposition of Indus- 
trial Art in December next. The importance of such 
exhibitions has often been advocated by us, and we re- 
joice that an attempt is about to be made to bring them 
into practice. ‘The Council of the Royal Institution have 
most liberally placed the whole of their extensive build- 
ing at the use of the Council of the School: thus afford- 
ing not only extended space but every facility for dis- 
playing the articles to advantage, and full security to 
valuable deposits. It is intended to afford every facili 
for making the contributors known, as every article 
be conspicuously labelled ; and, as in galleries of Art, the 
Keeper will have a list of the prices, and any other in- 
formation deemed requisite; and his business will be to 
answer every inquiry that may be made. We scarcely 
know that a better opportunity could offer itself to parties 
desirous of becoming known in this important district of 
the country, or whe may be anxious to increase business 
and connexion ; and we earnestly hope that the Council 
may receive such support from manufacturers in every 
department as will encourage them to extend their views. 

Tue BinmincHamM Art-Union.—We have the 
sure to state that this Society is progressing under very 
favourable auspices; and that a very considerable sum 
is expected to arise ont of the efforts of the Committee. 
The list is now headed by some of the most distinguished 
noblemen and gentlemen of the kingd including 
large number of the wealthiest manufacturers of the 
town. No plate will this year be given to the sub- 
scribers; the plan is also adopted by the Society at Liver- 
pool, and, we believe, also, that at Manchester; thus, 
although the subscription list may be somewhat abridged, 
the sum collected will not be shorn of its strength, We 
confess we view this change as an improvement; gene- 
rally, the prints presented have been old prints, which the 
publishers had not found popular, and, therefore, not 
profitable; where they have been engraved expressly for 

resentation they have been usually inferior works. 

erhaps a still better course would be to engrave some 
small but exquisite gem—a gem for the portfolio. 

Notrincuam.—The School of Design is ‘oar comcege | 
famously in this important town; the man rers 0 
which generally are giving to it cordial support. Prac- 
tical proofs of. its ability are alreaty adduced; among 
others, we may state that a young man, who studied at 
Somerset-house, and subsequently at the School here, 
has recently designed some patterns for lace, which are 
not re | manifest improvements on predecessors, but 
afford the means of vast saving in the production. We 
have before us specimens of the old work and the new; 
they are both manufactured at Nottingham, and sold at 
the same price ; in the old, the design being imperfect, it 
Was necessary to finish it by “‘hand-work” with the 
needle, which necessarily increased the cost ; in the new, 
this is rendered needless. The specimens submitted to 
us are precisely as theycome from the loom. The design 
in the one is wretched and unmeaning; that in the other 
is remarkablyelegant. We shall probably ve two or 
three examples when our “‘ Tour” reaches 

Norwicu.—Excellent —— have been secured for 
the Norwich School of Design, and a fine collection of 
casts of the figure and of ornament has been provided 9 
number of the best works on Ornamental Art have 
been contributed. An estimate has been taken for 
the fittings and furnishing of the School, which will be 
executed ta the best manner. A Committee, composed of 
gentlemen deeply interested in the t of 
our manufactures and in the advancement of design, 
has been formed. James Barwell, Esq., acts as Secre- 
tary at present—a gentleman to whom the town of Nor- 
wich is much inde 


ted for the zeal and he has 
displayed in obtaining for that town ne cstelilcbenent 
of a School of Design. It is expected that the School 
will soon be opened. 








VARIETIES. 

Tas Government ScHooL oF Deston.—Se- 
veral highly beneficial improvements have been 
introduced into the School. Mr. C.J. Rich 
the distinguished architect, who has obtained 
high reputation by various published works, 
chiefly on Elizabethan architecture, has been ap- 
pointed master of the ornamental and architec- 
tural drawing classes, and teacher of perspective, 
in the evening; and Mr. Alfred Stevens, an ar- 
tist of high ability, whose fresco in the late exhi- 
bition excited general applause, has been ap- 
pointed master of the classes of ornament and 
architectural and perspective — in the 
morning: these arrangements cannot ail to giv 
entire eggecesg Whil cha wy in be n 
progresses very favourably, and is uci 
salutary influence on the future of Decorative 
Art, and the Manufactures of the country, the 
Provincial Schools are becoming daily more 
and more popular—because their advantages are 
every day more apparent—among the classes whose 
interests they are intended to = gong The sub- 
ject is one upon which we shall, ere long, have 
much to say; circumstances have recently enabled 
us to visit three or four of them: we saw in 
Birmingham, in Manchester, and in G w,—in 
each nearly two hundred youths, at work, draw- 
ing from the choicest models the world has pro- 
duced; and we had ample means of obtaining 
proofs that the objects of their study had been 
already practically useful to them. Indeed it was 
impossible to walk through the Schools without 
absolute conviction, that so instructed, with such 
obvious and so many advantages, the succeed- 
ing race of English manufacturers cannot fail to 
surpass their predecessors. Their fathers were 

oping in the dark; the young men in these 

hools have for their guides all the great minds 
of ancient and modern times: if, indeed, their 
knowledge extended no farther than that they 
derived from a continual and familiar contem- 
lation of the beautiful, —if their two or three 
| oma daily or nightly were spent in merely look- 
ing at the fine forms in all directions on the walls 
about them,—they could not fail to become a supe- 
rior order of men. The works they = must be 
far more perfect than those designed by the pre- 
sent—now almost the past—generation. But the 
youths work as well as look ; their hands become 
practised while their minds are instructed; they 
are taught to know what is right—and why it is 
ight—as well as to see and appreciate excellence. 
If the carpers against the Government Schools of 
Design had but half the opportunity, so lately sup- 
plied us, of estimating their progress, all suspicion 
on the subject would cease, and there woul bea 
universal desire and determination to aid, and co- 
operate with, them—instead of a most unwise and 
unmeaning enmity, which operates 1: many quar- 
ters, and which must in a degree diminish their 
beneficial effects. 

Tue Art-Unton or Lonpon.—The Committee 
have decided on engraving the cartoon of Maclise 
recently exhibited at Westminster Hall—for the 
ccbarivers of some future year. This is do’ 

a great thing—a great thing for British Art ; it 
may not, an Md ae will + tg be 4 aes tJ 
ular as works of less merit ; possi 8 
Las even yet prefer to it Mr. é Neil's pyramid of 
retty women; but the duty of the Society is to 
neuleate a higher feeling; and the present isa 
long step towards so and an object. Maclise’s 
cartoon is unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able efforts of genius that has been produced in 
our time. It will afford glorious lessons to all 
who study Art, while aiding a purpose even 
er. 
‘. Frescors rorTHE New PaLace.—Messrs. 
Dyce, Horsley, and Tenniel are at present on 
the Continent—arming themselves, no doubt, for 
the encounter in “ the Poets’ Hall.” This hall 
is to consist of eight compartments, each of which 
will contain a fresco ; at present only five artists 
are appointed for their execution ; whether pe ge 
others are to be named, or the most successful 
remaining three, is yet 


t th 
the five will aint sm each artist will receive is 


fect 

. Cowunctt have publicly 
al LIvBRPOOL zoee of of ite 
mem 


“ of £50 be granted out of the surplus 
be Hine disposal of the Council, as a prise for the 





Tae Roman Carnotio Catuepran, Sr. 
Groxor’s Fretps.— eget has 
uch as to yore Seeks at Be tien 
somuch as ts 
leted in a few month Ti 
richly-stained glass, executed by Weale, of New- 
castle, adorn the of the edifice—that in 
the centre, over the high altar, is divided into 
compartments, each of which con a 


flight of . 
chapel of wg Ab the of which are y 
decorated in a dia pattern of a ue 

of gold, and orna- 


oe, with inter 
ments in the centre—the work, we understand, of 
Warman, of Birmingham, after Mr. Pugin’s de- 
signs. The capitals of the pillars, su the 
the arches, and the mouldings of the Ws, are 
Sicley siupeae cquipeees ates, Sebaniiees 
a gorgeous e entrance 
to the chapel will een ha ee joe oe 
screen, opposite to w placed a stone altar o 
rather small dimensions, but finely sculptured ; 
above this isa semicircular arch surmounted by 
niches for the reception of statues in pro- 
gress. On the left of the d altar is sacra. 
mental chapel—which in most particulars 
harmonize with the other, ex that it will have 
brass gates in front. The pulpit is to be of stone, 
elaborately carved. It is not intended :to erect 
og gowns y ye in i ‘aaypmen but chairs will 
P e use of the congregation, after 
the manner of the continental cathedrals. The 
consecration is expected to take place on next St. 
George’s day. 

Sratvuz or Dr. Issac Watts.—A statue of 
this eminent Dissen divine, by Baily, R.A., 
pea menay tae to aisaph = at Stoke 

ewington. e figure mpie, t dignified ; 
and the likeness, from the best authenticated por- 
traits, has been well preserved, 

Tue Liverroot Art-Usiow have adopted a 
new plan which may be worthy the attention of 
other provincial ties; itis this; ~eu 
who purchases a picture, at any period, in the 
Liverpool Academy Exhibition, may take it us « 
prize picture, in the event of his obtaining a 
when the drawing takes place; in the case o 
obtaining no prize, the picture selected will be 
in the usual manner. The object ofthis arrange- 
ment is to enable a subscriber to secure a work on 
which he has fixed his mind; and which he might 
lose by waiting until the prizes are determined, 
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now animate the Societies of the Inns of Court. 
Of the latter structure, the royal visit to it on 
‘Thursday last (Oct. 3J) will have carried the fame 
all over the country by the time our own publi- 
cation a ; nor is the edifice at all unworthy 
of such ural honour, and the widely-extended 
celebrity derived from it,—it , of a truth, a 
noble he, and one so highly unusually fa- 
reaped’ by situation as to show itself to great 
advantage from all sides, and to be a fine architec- 
tural feature added to Lincoln's Inn-fields, Hi- 
therto, Middle Ne ae oe (erected 1560-77)—and 
an gen y: of eh, ener, 9 an interior 
view, metri wings e magnificent 
oak sercen’ carved timber roof, &c., may be seen 
in Part [1]. of Weale’s “Quarterly Papers on Ar- 
chitecture)""—has been the chief foremost 


versities ; and we may remark, al some- 
what differently proportioned, it is exaetly of the 
same size as the Hall of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, the internal area of each being 4,400 square 
feet, though respective dimensions are 100 by 44 
(M. Temple), and 110 by 40(Trinity) ; they agree 
also as to height, which is 50 feet. ‘The new tiall 
of Lincoln's inn is considerably more spacious, 
being 120 feet by 45 in width, in , at the 
upper or north end the dais, to 60 feet, by the 
oriels, or embayed window recesses, there ; 

also loftier, the extreme height to the ridge of its 
timber roof (resembling in ite design that of 
estminster Hall) being not less than 64feet. Still, 
the difference of size is not so great but that, in- 
stead of looking larger, or even as large, it would 
bably have looked smadler than Middle Temple 
, owing to the open situation it stands in— 
the etracture consisted of the Hall alone; 
whereas it is now extended to very nearly twice 
what it would in such case have been, owing to 
ated with it; and not 
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the plan between the two others, and which serve 
not only to increase but to give great variety and 
“ play” to the exterior. Tho of more ornate 
character, the style adopted is of the same cast as 
that of Middle Temple Hall; and the general re- 
semblance is farther increased by both buildings 
being of red brick and stone, which combination 
of materials accords well with the paticular style, 
as does also the effect as to colour which is so 
produced, The east side may ve considered as the 
principal front, that being the one in which the 
two entrance porches are placed; and it also dis- 
plays itself better than the one towards the 
“* Fields,” the terrace on which the building is 
raised being there seen plainly, and contributing 
much to both nobleness and picturesqueness of 
appearance. That side, however, has not the ad- 
vantage as to aspect of the other, since, except 
quite early in the morning, it is seen only in 
shades; as regards the other front, or west side, the 
wall, which rises up immediately before the lower 
ma of it, seems to require some buttresses and 
oot-splay moulding to give it some architectural 
expression. Neither is the entrance gateway 
from the Fields—or rather, what ought to have 
been made a gateway or gate-house—by any means 
worthy of the building to which it is attached, it 
being altogether co. as to size, and very 
toyisA in taste. ith this not very flattering 
remark, want of space compels us here to break 
oif; but, at any rate, we have shown ourselves not 
unmindful of the subject, and it is one to which 
we can recur again, for we do not imagine that its 
interest will have wholly passed away with the 
royal visit. 

Tue Queen's Statue at tHe Roya Ex- 
CHANGE.—Lough’s statue, in marble, of her Ma- 
jesty, and Behnes’s statue, in stone, of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, have been both fixed in their appointed 
places at the Exchange: the latter cannot be well 
seeti—the former is seen far too well ; the one oc- 
cupies a niche in the gable—the other stands in the 
place of honour. As a work of Art, Mr. Lough’s 
statue is miserably poor ; as a likeness of the Queen, 


it is fitter for a pillar at Billingsgate than - 
destal in “ the Merchants’ Area.” hss 
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REVIEWS. 

ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PicTURES OF THE Na- 
TionaL Gatusry. Published for the Asso- 
ctaTep Enoravers. Present publisher, Nat- 
TALI, Bedford-street. 

Such works as this—monuments of the civilization 
of those among whom they are supported—are 
everywhere, save among ourselves, Tastituted at 
the public expense; they are Government enter- 
prises, and, were they not thus en, bas’ | 
never would in any other way be attempted. It 
is only in England that such purely national 
works are left to associations o: *P ted indivi- 
duals, because it is a salient t of the national 
character to attempt eve offering a reason- 
able prospect of a remunerative return, This ex- 
periment upon the public taste—or rather, this 
well-directed effort to educate the public feeling 
for Art—was made some years ago, and not aban- 
doned until the _ instructors had convinced 
themselves that their labours were as yet unappre- 
ciated. The number of works engraved amounts 
to twenty-nine, comprehending some of the most 
celebrated pictures in the national collection. They 
are bound in large folio, and accompanied by 
descriptive letterpress; and the names of the As- 
sociated Engravers appea’ as signatures to the 
dedication are John Burnet, George Cooke George 
T, Doo, W. Finden, Edward Goodall, John 
Keux, Henry Le Keux, John Pye, John H. Ro- 
binson; but many of the engravings are by other 
artists, whose names do not appear in this list. 
The failure of this really great undertaking throws 
us back even to the times when the eee ae of 
other works, which should also have been popular 
failed not less signally—although the history of 
the art in England presents many examples of 
talent so brilliant as even to attract the attention 
and admiration of every school in Europe, as is 
evidenced by the great number of works of Art 
which were exported ages | the latter half of the 
last century, At this period, there were many 
engravers of high talent in the most popular styles 
of the art; but with the exception of Strange, who 
was possessed of resources which enabled him to 
forward the circulation of his own works, even the 
most skilful and fortunate of them had little 
whereon to congratulate themselves on the score 
of public pesseneas. We are fain to believe, had 
the lars perver of the Associated E vers been 
postponed until the present time, that it would 
not have been so unfortunately abandoned—so 
much have the last few years done for the improve- 
ment of taste. In looking back to the fortunes of 
the art at the period of which we have spoken, it 
would appear that even then British engraving 
was indebted for a great measure of its support to 
foreign patronage. It is true that Strange received 
his education on the Continent—but his genius 
was his own—and this, under less favourable cir- 
cumstances, would not have suffered him to stop 
short of the excellence which eventually distin- 
guished him. His honours were manifold: he 
was a member of the Academies of Paris, Rome 

Florence, Bologna, and Parma; and he received 

the honour of knighthood from George III. Wool- 

lett, as a landscape engraver, acquired equal con- 
tinental celebrity; and it is said that his plate of 
the ‘ Niobe,’ after Wilson, which was engraved for 

Boydell, and published in 1761, produced the pub- 

lisher £2000. We would show that it is by no 

means a proof of want of merit in a work that it 
fails of extensive circulation; but itis an evidence 
of want of tact in the manner of publication. It 
cannot be doubted, and yet it is a painful admis- 
sion, that many of our most accoinglithed men might 
have died neglected, as did Hussey, and others 
who might be named, from the want of the means 
of making themselves known. The extensive ex- 
portation of British engravings, during the latter 


portion of the last century, not only shows the 
superiority of our Art, but, by comp m also, the 
limited nature of home patronage. Among the 


earliest works which were in most extensive de- 
mand, were the avings after Hogarth ; por- 
traits after Reynolds, by M‘Ardell and others ; 
the landscapes of Wilson, engraved by Woollett; 
Strange’s works, after the most celebrated paint- 
ers, &c. It is curious, but nevertheless true, that 
such success should have attended these works on 
the Continent, while the art was yet unrecognised 
at home. While flower-painting, die-engraving, 
See eee &c., were sisting: Hayal 
) 


arts, 
the authorities of the then-exis 


Royal Aca- 





é 


the art of its 

or ure it, hhow wonstious eoomn ant 
be the position of its . Since the 

of Strange and Woollett the face of matters 
entirely changed, inasmuch as the art must 
now patronage. It would 
have been thought that the public at. have 
assuredly countenanced the engraving of their own 
resedes tage go ben are of undoubted 
character ; it is to be that all additions 
will be equally valuable of their kind—that is to 
say, that such means will be resorted to in 
purchase of these as to the imposition 
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be 
avoid 
spurious works. These plates, as far as 
have gone, present a unique series, engraved 
line in the most masterly style; which 
finished, as being the works of our most celebrated 
are Lert a e in the history of the 
e school. e collection with Van- 
dyke’s wonderful head of ‘Govartius,’ 
by Geo. + bie oo is at once LO gece anda 
portrait, work of this kind, in which ex 
and character are so inted on Neyo 
brance, is a great test of the skill of an engraver; 
and Mr. Doo has acquitted himself in such a man- 
ner, that after his plate it will be most difficult to 
obtain an interest for any other. This is followed 
by ‘ The Village Festival,’ by W. Finden, in which 
is seen all the spirit of the original, minus only 
the exquisite colour. Rem t’s ‘ Adoration of 
the Shepherds ’ is — by Burnet, by whom 
also is the celebrated portrait of the ‘ Jew Mer- 
chant,’ which is given with extraordinary force 
and Ganeneenie Claude’s ‘Italian Seaport 
pa Bag eth f th 
, is anice test o — e engraver. 
‘The Annunciaton,’ b @ same master, is en- 
graved by Pye, with closest attention to the 
effect in the ori e. ‘The Portrait of 
Rubens,’ by Vandyke, is by Robinson; and Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Banished Lord’ is by Doo—both pi 
rendered with the finest feeling. Wilson’s picture, 
‘ Mwcenas’ Villa,’ is engraved by J. Le K 
Claude’s ‘ Embarkation of St. Ursula,’ by H. 
Keux; and Canaletti’s ‘ View in Venice,’ by the 
same artist. ‘Lord Heathfield,’ Reynolds’s 
brated portrait, is by G. T. Doo; as is also 
gio’s ‘ Holy Family,’ into which all the tenderness 
of the original is thrown with unexampled delicacy ; 
by the same artist is the plate, ‘ Christ appearing 
toSt, Peter,’ from the picture of Annibale Carracei ; 
as also Nicolas Poussin’s ‘ Bacchanalian Scene. 
The favourite work of Vandyke, ‘The Emperor 
Theodosius refused Admission into the Chureh, 
is by Robinson ; and the popular work of Gains- 
borough, ‘ The Watering- lace,’ is by W. Miller; 
and Gainsborough’s other picture, ‘The Market 
Cart,’ by E. Goodall: both works being rendered 
with a fine perception of the beauties of the 
master, ‘The Silenus’ of Annibale Carracci, by 
W. Bromley ; and the ‘Susanna’ of Ludovico, 
J. H. Watt; ‘Peace and War,’ by W. 
batch, and Rembrandt’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ by Burnet, 
are all works of the highest order of merit; a are 
also Claude’s ‘Pastoral Landscape  f Pye; 
“The Consecration of St, Nicholas,’ by Ht. Gold- 
ing; ‘Rubens’s ‘Rape of the Sabines,’ by J. 
Stewart; Murillo’s ‘ Spanish Peasant Boy, by i 
Humphreys; and Claude’s ‘ Marriage Festival 
Isaac and Rebecca.’ A oe, oe. did this ad- 
mirable project exten e first 
man of't the most valuable works in the collection, 
whi te altege executed in a style of un- 
equalled ex ~ i _—~ tae — a 
list which we wo gladly have 
in the like manner; but it is to be feared that the 
engraving of these works will not be resumed 
under such circumstances,—a fact which must 
render of high value those which are already exe- 
cuted, 
It is, then, with mingled regret and 
we anounce the issue of this noble and 
series at a very reduced price :—regret that 
patronage has not rewarded the j he 
ponerse a We that a publication, = ae 
to ex circulation, is within 
the reach of persons of comparatively limited 
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| Tae Lonpon Art-Unton Prize ANNUAL, Pub- 
lished by R. A. Spriee, 106, Great Russell- 


street. 

This work has, at length, appeared; and contains 

250 engravings of the Art Union izes of last 

year, affording an agreeable remin of the 

entire collection. They are preceded by a cata- 
logue, in which are given the title, size, amount of 
purchase-money of each picture, as alsothenames of 
the artists and prizeholders. They are stated to 
have been “sketched” by Henry Melville, by 
whom also they have been etched. And when it 
is remembered that they are in number 250, and 
| the work of one hand within twelve months, it 
| will be understood that they do not pretend to a 
| high st ee of ongray’ , - ough may of them, 
| especially among the cape subjects, possess 
considerable exosilonce The title- ; is designed 
with muchsimple elegance, and eon outlines of 
the sculpture-prizes, and of the bronze which was 
caeelll from Flaxman’s ‘Michael and Satan.’ 

These works are—Sir R. Westmacott’s ‘ Nymph 

and Child;’ a marble bust of ‘ Hebe,’ by Gatley ; 

anda‘ Magdalen,’ by F. Thrupp. The whole of 
lengthened series having come immediately under 
our notice in the various exhibitions in which they 
appeared, and, having spoken of many of them at 
some length, we are at once prepared to recognise 
every oneasan etching, and in this shape to com: 

it with a vivid recollection of the picture. e 

plates in number amount to 48: that is, each plate, 

occupying a page, contains a number of subjects— 
five or more according to their size—one bei 
somewhat larger than the others, and oceupyi 
the centre. Independently of the intrinsic 

of this work, it is the most faithful key that could 

be devised to the transactions of the Art-Union, and 

must immediately interest every prizeholder. Thus 
to reduce works of Art to black and white is one of 
their severest tests; and we can only say that many 
of these of high pretensions do not come creditably 
forth of the ordeal, while others of less assumption 
are distinguished by merit of a very high class, 
It may be urged that, in another manner of en- 
graving, they would tell otherwise; but this we still 
deny, inasmuch as composition and effect can be 
thus sufficiently canvassed. Among the first plates 
we find ‘The Tired Huntsman’—but wherefore 
we know not—we thought this picture had beer 
done with years ago. few pages after this we 
turn to Haghe’s most powerful drawing, ‘The Oath 
of Vargas in the Conseil des Troubles ;’ of this 
admirable composition a bad engraving could 
scarcely be made, since the coarsest imitation 
must be marked by superior force. The price of 
each of these works was £200; if the former were 
worth this sum, we know not how to estimate the 
latter. In Lee’s picture, ‘The Avenue, Shobrook 

Park,’ the lights are not sufficiently foreed to - 

proach those of the original. The — of £ 

—O’Neil’s picture of ‘Jephthah’s Daughter’—is 

executed with much care, and appears to as much 

advantage in the translation as it is capable of. 

‘The ey ny Field,’ by Lee (160 guineas), loses 

much of the delicac of the distant tones which 

mark the original. Others of the high I pow ‘A 

Scene from ‘Old Mortality,”’ G. Mid ; 

‘ Luther Listening to the Ballad,’ R. M‘Innes; ‘A 

Halt inNubia,’ H. Warren (150 guineas). The last 

mentioned, as may be readily unders is not so 

striking in effect as the original drawing, which is 
rather ta common error) brilliant with colour than 
with light. Many of the small landscapes are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and many of those of larger 
dimensions, as here given, acquire great force as 
engravings. When we remember that the entire 
selection of the prizeholders of the Art-Union 
would, under any circumstances, be extremely 
difficult to deal with, it must be admitted that as 

a whole the production is a successful and highly- 

spirited enterprise. 

Rurn. Painted by R. 8. Lauper, R.S.A. _En- 
graved by L. Stocks. The Presentation Print 
of the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. 

This is, in all respects, a creditable work ; a fine 

engraving from a very beautiful picture; such a 

print, indeed, as cannot fail to give pleasure and 

augment knowledge, and a just a) tion con- 
ce Art. The fair Jewish maiden (and the 
model has been a fortunate one) is as 
having “ gleaned in the field until even;” the 
shadows are fast falling over the landscape; her 
hands are fullof the pethered corn ; and she stands 





beside the well-head, trusting, hoping, and awaiti 

the change from oil to happy destiny. The ro 
duetion may be classed among the best of the 
works issued by societies; it does not aim at 
achieving too much ; it is of comparatively mode- 
rate size, and will be in all res ts an acquisition 
to the thousands for whom copies are intended. 


Tue Frswerman’s Drownep Curtp. Painted 
by F. Burton, R.H.A. Engraved by F. Bacon, 
This print is the very opposite of the one we have 
Just noticed; it is, as we anticipated it would be, 
a complete failure ; the picture, indeed, we foresaw 
could not make an effective engraving, and the en- 
graver seems to have laboured under the conviction 
that he could do nothing with it. It seems to us, 
indeed, as if he had not tried to do so; for 
assuredly, it is a poor affair as respects him, and 
one that must deteriorate his reputation. And yet 
this is the work—a drawing in water colours—for 
which £100 was paid to the artist “‘ for the copy- 

right,” and for engraving which the engraver 

received 700 eas. Sure we are that no pub- 
lisher would buy the plate for the sum first named. 
We hope this failure will act as a to the 
Royal Irish Art-Union; they were resolved to 
force the painter into a position which he could 
not maintain; he has been, consequently, in the 
background for the last four or five years,—and is 
likely to remain there ; while the Society must in- 
evitably suffer for an act by which they sacrificed 


public duty to private ee | The works 
in pre on by the Art-Union will be, however, 
of a better order; Golding is engraving a 


——- by Maclise, Fox one by Mulready, and 

ter one by Shee. These cannot to be 
works of merit and high value; and we trust and 
believe the present “slip” will be the first and last, 


Tus Wartertoo Herogs, Painted by J. P. 
Knieut, R.A. aneres by C. G, Lewis, 
Publishers, Henny Graves and Co. 

Few more interesting prints than this have ever been 
published; it is a fine example of portrait-history 
containing accurate likenesses of. more than thirty of 
the great soldiers of the age, the men to whom we 
are mainly indebted for the glory achieved for our 
country and the preservation of the liberties of 
its people. Nearly in the centre of the picture 
stands the Duke; at either side are his brave com- 
panions in arms—a long train of associate heroes 
the ranks of which Time is rapidly thinning. Many 
of those who here figure have been omitted from 
the ‘‘ Army List”—vanquished by a more powerful 
conqueror than Napoleon ; others are aged men ; 
few of them, indeed, but must be now past the 
prime of life, for ” _ — in which eg 
thered renown was fought thirty years ago. - 
sidered with reference to the Titiculties to be 
overcome, the artist’s triumph is akin to the vic- 
tory he commemorates ; he had to paint a mage 
number of all men, and all habited near 

alike ; agreeable grouping was therefore out o 

the question ; yet it was no small merit to have 

so arranged the mptte'ye objects as to ae - 
leasing structure and prevent annoyance 

fon pA a picture it is decidedly good—with far 

less than we could have hoped for of incidents 

ungraceful or objectionable. The great advan- 
tage of the work, however, consists the assem- 
blage of “national” portraits ; any one of which 
separately would be a boon to the country whose 
cherish ies these ra agent gt = 

Taken together, they supply a valuable con 

on t het &. Tt ie n to enumerate the 

list—a task less as an advertisement 

in our Journal gives it entire ; the likenesses that 
will go nearest to outta are those of the Marquis 
of Anglesea, Lord Hill, Sir Henry Hardinge, 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and Gen hg ; at 

least these are the parties we most y - 

nise at a glance, probably because they are best 
known to us. 


Views of the Vittacr and Panisn 
pe. of Winwick ; drawn and poulanes by 


Mr, SeLi™m aay of Manchester ; 
At too Bt 9 period of the month to render them 


ufficient justice we recei of these 
dpanilaiets ‘hich we shall bring detailed re- 
view next month; we refer to them now, because 


i ication bears out the p 
te pb bar on he Pn 
there an increasing love of Art in the grent city 
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respon ility on 
local artists. This work Ale. be eS 
issue anywhere ; it manifests considerable 
niliar cS 
to us; 
been selected with judgment and taste 
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cial artists followed his example, 


knowledge of hidden es 
mented. We trust Mr. 
ward—not 


the patriotic thought, and the admirab 
nage that will fellow the undertaking. 
nage that w the . 
terprises should stimulate others to similar ex 
tions, and not deter by warnings that such risks 
sits hansen cabo 
6 an ter ; 
— the =e is ry wo 
encourage attempt to render Ce 
turesque character better known beyond 
locality in which it is placed. 


Hovstnoty Verses. By Bennaap Barron, 
Published by Vintvux. 

It is so long since a volume by this sweet English 

household poet made its appearance, that the 
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honoured song, some beloved ballad sung to us in 
bygone years beside our domestic hearth,— 
chwanted, it may be, by a voice now silent for 
oe to memo ‘ding with all the us 
8 sympa’ 
of oat beter natures 


“ True to the kindred points of heaven and home,” 
oung enough to with the young, and harmo- 
fs a with the never pot spay Thee * out of 
tune,” —enj existence, and teaching others 
how it may be enjoyed, so as to b ys at 
ys Abid a pleasant as well as a profitable know- 


e. 
= of loftiest renown amongst our later poets, 
Campbell,—wrote 
“ To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.” 


6 
despite the beauty of the sentiment 
to see 80 wane Je | high genius, both young 
nn 4d, depp sround ap Cee fs d 
Sonat agi at yer ee gh 
able to sing pony og ee veither faint nor feeble, 
—tuned now, as they were nearly a century 
beak, fe praise of all that sweetens life, and ele- 
vates 
The volume is embellished by two charming 
ettes, productions of an t whose 
seems at Variance ‘with OP patere ; . 
Chur ings coenes, OF £94, 0 


thoug 
its shado hy coftly on the sward, 
the bright river the 3 while ‘ 
on the Deben’ is a proof that the artist's 
is free of land and water, The poet says, the 


fol- 

b Gainsborough’ 

"Tane’‘and ie ap deal To se pot ad 
maomen Say myo reason than because it is more 
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sandbanks, she knows 
pe he pencils could like thine 
'. bye of eh decthese cheds 
rape life, a haunt fap 
And honoured it y name, 
He Nature's rota. wish to shine 
By other arte than thove won thee fame.” 
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Memoxntats or A Tourn on THE CONTINENT. 
By Rosert Sxow, Esq. Published by Wm. 
PickERING. 

This volume consists of descriptions, in prose and 

verse, of Nature and Art in Italy; among which 

we find many agreeable and reminis- 
cences of the yet-existing works of the old—the 
really old masters; anent which we find, in the 
thousand and one books of tra memoirs, 
but few remarks arising from a true re 
productions. of the Campo Santo 
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of angelic nature. Thus, in order to understand 
these profoundly-thinking old ters, it is 
necessary to think almost as ly as they 
have done; and hence the little a of a mere 
superficial view of their works. From Pisa the 
a faa notice the frescoes of Giotto, 
in the vent of St. Mark, at Florence; as 
also those of the Fra Beato Angelico do Fiesole 
who was a brother of this order—born in 1387, and 
died in 1465. Of this order was also Fra Bartolom- 
meo, who is so little known elsewhere besides 
at , and whose works in oil are among 
the most glorious of the Palazzo Pitti. Rome is 
visited, as also Naples, and the most interesting 


relics of each described; and afterwards Venice 

and Milan, w ‘The Last Supper,’ by Da Vinci, 

which yet exists, in wretched condition, in the re- 

og | of the Convent of Santa Maria della Grazie. 
he 


ole of these descriptions are in good taste 
manifesting considerable knowledge of Art, and 
a deep feeling for its beauties. 


A Tour Tanovon THE VALLEY or THE Mevse. 
By Dupiey Costretito. Published by Cuap. 
MAN and Hatt, 

In illustration of all the Continental highways— 

ich are thronged by English travellers in 
crowds—there are countless , books ; but it is 
not always that these beaten tracks are the most 
interesti most lific of that kind of 
history teful than 

aught else to those who voyage on pour se dé- 
senn . If he land at Ostend, it is seldom the 
traveller will go elsewhere than the railway will 
convey ; he accor ly, even as of yore, visits 
the cities and towns on the line—B q Ghent, 

Malines—and turns off to the Rhine at Antwerp, to 

visit the localities which everybody must see, 

and about which a whole library of guide-books 
have been written. But not less wre in ~ 
t not the 


ion of beauties, which 
will amp! who will seek them. To 
show that its associations and traditions—that the 
and customs of its people—are all replete 
with interest, and that “the lover of Nature and 
the inquirer into the past may alike find food for 
admiration and reflection as he wanders on its 
** The route commences at Dunquerque, and 
thence by Ghent and Antw: oceeds to Liege, 
to the description of which considerable space is 
Many of the subjects that are taken are 
discussed with much acumen; the author notices 
an error into which Sir Walter Scott has fallen, 
in the Liegeais Flemish—a mistake 
into which Victor Hugo has also fallen. The 
Walloon is distinctly traceable to a Latin source, 
and has, undoubtedly, borne a close wot Ao 
, the same dialect. We 
are here and there strongly reminded of Quentin 
Durward. The remains, it appears, of William 
de Ja Marck were in 1674 discovered by some 
workmen who were near the high altar ofthe 
church of the Convent of the Dominicans, at Maes- 
tricht. The skeleton was wrapped 
red silk damask, and the skull covered with a red 
cap of the same stuff. The execution of De la 
Marck took at Maestricht in 1485, The tou- 
rist visits Huy, relates the histories associated 
with the Castle of Moha; describes the stilt fights 
at Namur; and thence proceeds to Dinant, with 
respect to which, also, every interesting particular 
isrelated. The author remarks u Siakepere's 
accuracy in his scenes from the “ Forest of Aten.” 


F 
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Except the “ and gilded snake,” and “ the 
lioness with udders all drawn dry,’’ that laid wait 
for Orlando’s elder brother, all the descriptions in 


“* As You Like It” are singularly correct. The 
scenes of Ardennes are the last described in 
this work—which is one of the most agreeable 
tourist manuals we have ever seen, inasmuch 
as the author has paused, not only to inquire at 
each place he has visited, but also to reflect upon 
the result of his inquiries, which he communicates 
in — highly p and graphic, and often 
learn 
rar 
ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

WE have to announce our intention of publishing 
in the Arnt-Unron, an “ Illustrated Tour in the 
Manufacturi Districts of England and Scot- 
land; ”’ for which purpose we have already visited 
the towns of ar ge Stourbridge, Worcester, 
Kidderminster, and the t iron-foundry of 


Coalbrookdale: we shall shortly visit also the 
towns of Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Co- 
ventry, Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, the Pot- 


teries of Staffordshire ; the factories of Glasgow 
and Paisley we have already examined. 

This tour we shall largely illustrate by wood- 
engravings, exhibiting, as far as ble, the best 
examples recently produced by the several manu- 
facturers, and explaining the progress that each 
is making, or has ws § these reports of the 
actual state of Art in the various districts we 
shall follow up, from time to time, by obtaining 
drawings of the most meritorious designs as they 
appear, or are REGISTERED. 

The drawings will be made on the wood by Mr. 
F. W. Hulme, and they will be engraved by Mr. 
J. Bastin ; and, we hope, be fine examples of the art. 

The present period is auspicious for our 6 
Alpeoty considerable advance towards cnealliones 
in design has been made by British manufacturers ; 
the establishm = y tyr y= Schools of De- 
sign in nearly the leading towns, is rapidl 
producing very beneficial effects; and the mond 
recently accorded by the Legislature to the manu- 
facturer, by enabling him to REGISTER his designs, 
protects him from piracy, and justifies him in 
making public that which a short time ago he 
would have deemed it necessary to withhold from 
general examination. 

We have found the manufacturers, with scarcely 
ees eager to — our views = an- 
icipate enco ment and support on the 
of the publie, to whew the gouleet cannot fall to 
be interesting and extremely useful. 

The first part of the “‘ Tour ”—comprising Bir- 
mingham and, possibly, Stourbridge—will appear 
in the Art-Union, No. 89, for January, 1846. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue letter from the “King-street Model Class, Man- 
chester,” would lead to a controversy, for which we have 
not space. We can ourselves perceive how easily it may 
be answered. 








TO COLLECTORS OF DRAWINGS AND PRINTS. 
J AND W. VOKINS, CARVERS and 

@ GILDERS to his late R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
beg respectfully to call the attention of the Nobility and 
Gentry to their improved Standard Folio Frames, to con- 
tain a number of Drawings or Prints, —_— Frame 
answer the = many; Sapennans e use of a 
Portfolio, with the advantage of showing each work of 
Art Framed and Glazed, and placed at any angle. 


To be seen at their Manufactory, 5, John-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT; AND TO 
ARTISTS. 


ESSRS. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Fore 
Agents, and Agents to the RovaL AcapEmy, No. 
7, Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Artists, that they continue to receive Consignments of 





Objects of Fine Arts, , &c., from all parts of the 
Continent, for C the Custom-house, &c. 

and that they und e the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 


Artists resident abroad wishing to send home their 
works for exhibition, or to be passed by the Academy 
will find it advantageous to address them to the care of 
J. and R. M‘C., whose appointment enables them to 
offer e ~~ SS 
Lists of their pondents abroad, and every infor- 
mation, may be had on application at their office as above. 





| 


CUNT’S IMPROVED R 
== HYACINTH-POT and SUPPOM ee RED 


2 Parton's M . 1845, B also 
Depot at iunt’s ert Gate for vor ty tebe 
Warehouse, 29, Queen’s-row, Pimlico. ae oat Ge 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OFr 
MAJESTY, 


HER 
Bes HERALDIC INK, for STAMPING 
LINEN with Coronets, Crests, Ci N 

and Devices, comet pay bg with the one eee 
letters are stamped at Post-office, Warranted not 
to corrode the Linen, run, or wash out, 2s. 6d. per case, 
Silver Stamps engraved to order. 

“ Mr. Ede has had the honour of Stamps 
for his Heraldic Ink for Windsor Castle and 
Paace. Doubtless the late felonies at the latter es. 
— —_ vtifyin the necessity of otepting, thle 
certain eof iden linen.” —Brighion — 
“ Without the slightest 





it.”"—Court Journal. 
EDE’S NEW MARKING INK, for WRITING on 
LINEN with a PEN. 1s. per bottle. No preparation 


required. 
“I, the Pro , hold 
durability, wri blue, and directly after the 
of a hot turning to a deep black; warranted to flow 
pony deg a? ene to injure the linen, run, or wash 
out.”—R. B. > 
g broken China, Glass, and every description‘ot romp 
broken . ev 
Aes we — doco pa P ree 
~% ra a 
Manufactory, Dorking.— for R. B. Ede’s Per- 


fumery, Barry and Son, Hall, Pic , and 
122, Bisho er = he ny and Laer 
Agent, . Dear, 20, , Bishopsgate-street 

out. Sold in every town in the Kingdom. 


ILAS BENTLEY'S PORCELAIN- 
LUSTRE VARNISH, for PAINTINGS, sold 
by reg ey No. * — . 
London e Proprietor); y Dimes 
Elam, 91, ‘Great ussell-street; Reeves and Son, 150, 
Cheapside ; Roberson and Co., 51, Long Acre. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
faa “a. PERMISSION.) 
“To Mr. 8 ° 7 
“ Sir,—As to the Poreciain-Lastee Varnish, of which 
‘ou require my opinion, I can only say, as far as I can 
udge from its immediate ap; n, 1 should decide 
favourably, It is clear; it out well; and dries 
well. I have no hesitation in saying, that if the compo- 
sition in question shall be found to possess the proper 
ties you describe, it will be a very valuable acq 
to artists, “Sin MaRTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
President of the Royal Academy.” 


“To Mr. Silas Bentley. 

“ Sir,—I have had the pleasure of making trial of the 
Varnish you politely sent me, and am of opinion that you 
have succeeded in producing a brilliant desideratum | in 
Art. “ ABRAHAM Coops, B.A, 


myself responsible for its 








“ To Mr. Silas Bentley. 
oir sat your aoost I have made trials with your 
‘Porcelain-Lustre Varnish,’ on divers and valuable 
ictures. The result has been completely satisfactory, 
fn all respects, It , certain you ae a 
rocess in Art. I shall never use 
— ar Ramsay Ricuarp ReinaGLs, B.A.” 


" Mr. Silas Bentley. 
eeeos trial, rid find that your Porcelain-Lustre 
Varnish, when laid on, is as co urless as the Mestic 
Varnish, over which it a Bo Lng advan- 
a at caster “©, BR. Lesuts, R.A.” 


“ . Silas Bentley. 
b> naa a of six Peery I find that your 
reelain- Varnish bears ou . 
= vrmees “ Wibetam Erry, B.A.” 








“To Mr. Silas Bentley. 
stly fo Pictures ro in be me pein 1 core 
tly to Pictures pai opaqt . 
tried our Varnish on two Oil Paintings, and I like it se 
well 1 shall continue to use it. It appears 


greatly superior to any I know of. «J. D. Hanvine.” 


“To Mr. Silas Bentley. 
“Bir—I have tried your Pevesiaie-Lastts Varnish for 


the 
than a , and can recomm without 
Teast hesitation, for possessing a Vv greet atventage 
artists; that is, it does not chill, een Guat” 
reelain Varnish . +++ ++ * 
Pitts , Artists’ Bottles. - = = 
Cabinet Porce Varnish + + * Of og, 
tto Larger, Artists’ bottle . ‘ is 6. 
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A BIRTHDAY, BAPTISMAL, OR MARRIAGE GIFT. 
Now Ready, complete in One Volum 8vo., Price 45s. in ‘ 
0 y e > as cdiaes rich Cloth, or 63s. handsomely bound in 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


Illuminated with 1,000 Ornamental Borders, Initials, Titles in Colours and Gold, and Historical Illustrations 
from the Old Masters. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. VIRTUE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BERNARD BARTON’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Price Six Shillings, foolscap octavo, neatly bound in 





cloth extra. 
Dedicated to the Queen, by her Majesty’s express 
permission. 
OUSEHOLD VERSES. By BERNARD 


Barton. Embellished witha V Title and 
Frontispiece, engraved by Bentley, from Drawings by 
CHURCHYARD, 


il. 
A COMPLETE BODY OF MUSIC, adapted 
to the growing demand for Music among all classes of 
the community. In three volumes, super-royal 8vo., in 
very neat cloth bindings, 33s.—each Volume embellished 

by an elegant Frontispiece—or in separate Volumes. 

I. Psalm Tunes, 236 pages, 8s. 

II. Sacred Music, 348 pages, 12s. 
III. Secular Music—Songs, Duets, Trios, Glees, 
Madrigals, &c., 360 , 12s. 

BEING “ THE PEOPLE’3 MUSIC BOOK.” 

By James TURLB, Mog, Cngeanet of Westminster Abbey, 


an 
EpwarD TAYLor, Esq., the Gresham Professor of Music. 

The Tunes and Pieces are arranged principally for 
Four Voices, with an accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte ; ang Sapa , a complete body of the 
best Music for the Cathedral, the Church or Chapel, the 
Family, the Glee Club, and the Madrigal Society. 

*,* A considerable allowance will be made to Congre- 
gations adopting the PsaLm Tunes, and taking a number 
of copies, and Choirs, Choral, and Madrigal Societies, &c., 
with the sacred and secular music. 


Itt. 
MOZART’S LAST AND GREATEST WORK. 
In super-royal oblong quarto, price 6s. 

MOZART’S REQUIEM, adapted for the first 
time to English Words, chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, 
with the approbation of the principal Dignitaries of the 
Church. By the Editors of “ The People’s Music Book ;” 
a Accompuntaneats expressly arranged from the origi- 
n core, 


Iv. 

The Third Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
Medium octavo, in neat cloth sate’ s 10s. 6d. 
WALKS ABOUT JERUSALE By W.H. 

BARTLETT, Illustrated with Nine E vings on Steel, 
by Cousen, Bentley, and Brandard; a Mt ; and nearly 
forty superior Woodcuts. 

The object of this Work is to present a correct idea of 
this memorable city, in our own day, from ob- 
servation; embracing the principal objects of interest, 
most of which have not hens fore described. The 
ANCIENT City is illustrated in a brief Essay, with a 
View as bes by Titus, drawn from the most carefui 
investigation, and beautifully printed in the new tinted 
style by the patent process, 


v. 
In large folio, uniform with “ Robert’s Holy Land,” 


price 15s. 
BARTLETT’S VIEWS Illustrating the To 
graphy of ANCIENT and MODERN JERUSALEM; 
rawn from original materials collected on the spot. 
Lithographed by J. C, Bourne, accompanied by Maps 
and a Descriptive Key. 
London : George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 


DAGUERRAOETIR, CAGE SER, ENERGIA- 
P#oTocRAPHIC CAMERAS, with achro- 


matic lenses, from -35s.; improved ditto of best 
construction, with Voigtlander’s, Lerebour’s, or Cheva- 





lier’s lenses; parallel mirrors and H and 
bromine plans, polishing blocks and buffs, siiped leads, 
cotton wool, eather cases, and mats; papier maché and 


skeleton frames, to contain pictures ; energiatype, photo- 
genic and iodized paper, a ones ae or chemical 
preparation required in photography, may be My 
the most moderate terms of T.and RB. Wittats, 9%, 
Cheapside, London. List of prices forwarded gratis. 
Merchants and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 
RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
Marble. Baz hey pee ; consisting f 
e, Bronze, an par oO 
Groups, Figu , Vases, Inketands, Candlesticks, T 
Obelisks, Watchstands, P: weet &e., im 
and manufactured by J. TENN T (late Mawe), 149, 
Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or 
be ms ge sien ST extensive assortment of 
Minerals, and Fossils, or with Elementary 
carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 


, can 

hells, 

Guineas . 
w each; together with 

Hammers, Books, Blowpipes, &e., J. Tennant, 

neralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


ae 





PAINTED GLASS. 
as Subscribers, who have been appointed 
's Commissioners on the Fine Arts 
ainted Glass for the Windows of the 


PORALLANTINE and ALLAN, 42, George-street, 


Edinburgh. 
M ILLER’S SILICA COLOURS.—The daily 
increasing bestowed on these Colours 
ty Aatiete of eS a in 
e highest degree to the inventor, is, at the same " 
an acknowledgment of the soundness of those —— 
upon which they are manufactured. It will be 
to repeat that, composed of substances identical or 
similar to those Cet ees eee 
whose works after the of centuries is an incontesta- 
ble proof of the s ity of ancient colouring), the 
retain their freshening 


meee d lik tee uninjured by atmospheric 
-like 5 
wn dap ond unienpelned by time. d 
SILICA OIL COLOURS, 





Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep ls Pale and Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep P White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 

This Medium, having been tried by Artists of the first 

is found to be the grand desideratum for re- 
existing evils of the Modern School, namely, 
the destructive effects of Varnishes, Oils, and Megilps, 
as all pictures — with ~ after a time, mye 
trans cy and brilliancy, become horny, 8 » 
and doch-osleured ; whereas, those painted with the Glass 
Medium have a most brilliant effect, and will be found to 
remain perfect! yp as its durability can only be 


— . 
No. . ForF Pals , and laying on masses of Colour. 
No. 2. For second Painting, Finishing, and Glazing. 


SILICA WATER COLOURS. 


Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown, 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep pane. Pale and Deep Biue. 
Pale and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Dlive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 
FOR WATER COLOUR ee te 

It is well known that some pre n 
brilliancy and depth to Water Colour Peleg, ot for 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches wi t dis- 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been long 
after; this new vehicle all 
When mixed with the colours it has a most 
effect, and will preserve delicate tints ured; in du- 
rability it will approach nearer to Oil Painting than any- 


thi therto in use. 
No. 1. For First Colo and Broad Washes. 
No. 2. For Second Colo and Finishing. 


MILLER’S PROYDOR. 


i 


surface. 
to call attention 
a. poe “Paper, made of pure linen only, 
aoe e’S PREPARATION vor CLEANING 
R’S PREP FOR 
LD RESTOR.NG OIL PAINTINGS. 


'§ VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER sine ope 


COLOUR MANUFACTOB 
ss * 4 LONG ACBE, LONDON. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—Junior 
School.—Under the Government of the Council of 
the College. 
Head Master—Tuomas Huwitt Key, A.M. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London Profes- 
sor, Mr, Fownes, F.R.8. INSTRUCTION IN 
AN phone est Council, consider- 


have instituted a distinct P 
of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, and 
the erection of & SPACIOUS LABORATORY, with 

for the pursuit of all 


Rromanp Porren, A.M., Dean of F of Arts. 
C. J. B. WiLu1aMs, M.D., Dean of Faculty of Me- 


dicine. 
a4 C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Couneil. 





eae DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for 
Sy ee gy ne a 
SIM N’S, 456, West Strand, near square. 
The came are dene on paper for the country, sad say be 
put up by country 


SS BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manufactured E. WOLFF and 580N, 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTTON, P.R.S. 
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THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE, 
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HONORARY SOLICITOR, 
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The Ant-Un1on was established in 1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts esign throughout the United Kingdom, and to give enco t to Artists 
that afforded by the patronage of individuals. of D ingd gi uragemen beyond 
With a view to accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN. 
1. The Ant-Unton is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. 
2. The subse , after paying necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Medals, and other works of Art, 


3. Every Member, for each guinea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 
4. The number of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
Committee according to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 


5. The holder of a prize is entitied to select Fon HIMsELY a work of Art from any of the follo ublic Exhibitions in London, of the current year, viz.: the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster Hall, 
TO ARTISTS. 


In order to re a good subject for Engraving, and to induce the apy of a superior work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for an picture 
illustrative of British History. Cartoons, six feet by four feet six inches, in plain frames not exceeding three inches in width, without gilding, are to be sent in by the Ist of 
January next, and from these the selection will be made. 

Fach Artist intending to pete is requested to send to this Office, ON OR BEFORE THE Ist DAY OF DECEMBER NEXT, a sealed letter containing his name and address, 
and having on the outside the title of his: intended painting, and a motto or device by which the Cartoon must also be distinguished. On Monday, the 15th of December, the 
Artists will learn, by a at the Office, to what place the Cartoons must be sent. 

Two hundred pounds of the premium will be paid on the selection being made, and the remainder on completion of the picture, 





TO SCULPTORS, 


In the hope of ind the production of a fine work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for a group or single figure in marble, to be eompeted for models in 
clay. The height of the gure when erect is to be not less than four feet six inches. The models must be sent in by the lst day of July, 1846, and the work com in the 
best statuary marble by the Ist of July, 1847. 

Two hundred pounds will be paid on the premium being adjudged, and the remainder on the completion of the work. 


GEM ENGRAVING. 


The Committee, desirous of encouraging Gem EnGRavina, and of drawing the attention of the Public and of Artists to a branch of Art now almost neglected in Great 
Britain, offer the sum of £60 for the best cameo, in profile, of the ‘ Head of Minerva,’ having a Sphinx on the helmet, and marked (+) in white paint in front of the in the 
collection of bronzes in the British Museum, The cameo to become the property of the Art-Union of London. Two premiums, one of £30, one of £15, will also be 
given for the second and third best cameos, at the option of the artist to seodive the premium or retain the cameo. The cameo must be cut in onyx of not two strata, 
Gnd be not less than ene inch in length. The cameo which receives the first premium, and the other two if not retained by the artists, will form part of the prizes at the next 

ution. 

In oe subject for competition, in preference to leaving it to the choice of the artist, the Committee have been determined by a desire to test, in the simplest 

. ee : ! — pte F cry he. h y- Engraving, a their ee treatment of the same subject. sealed letter, containing the 

one bu wed to compete; and the cameos must be arded Secretaries, accompanied by a 
name and address of the artist, on or before the 16th of March, 1846. ppuemen te Se yeeee ‘ ad : 
The Committee reserve to themselves the right of withholding any or all of the above premiums, if works of sufficient merit be not submitted. 





ee, Mg oy ¥ i ounmt year, ending 31st March, 1846, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. P. Lientroot, from the Pie- 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,’ 
And a Series of Outlines illustrative of Campbell's “‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” in addition to the chance of a valuable work of Art. An early subscription is solicited. 
Mr. CHARLES Rotts and Mr. F. A. Heatu have respectively commenced Engravings from the Pictures by T. Uwins, B.A., 
‘THE LAST EMBRACE,’ AND ‘ THE NEAPOLITAN MARRIAGE.’ 


E GODWIN eccretasies. 
Seo eT OCOCK, '} Honorary 





Subseri will be received at the Society’s Rooms, 4, Trafal uare, Charing-cross; by any Member of the Committee ; all Local Secretaries ; and 
oy Oe Colisctors Mr. Thomas Brittain, 17, Southampton-place, aoe gone toy and Mr. Hebert dineach, 20, John-street West, ike 
a en ee seut in payment of subscriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to “ Tuz Aut-Uniox or Lonpows,” at the General Post-office, St. Martin’ 
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GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 GEORGE IV., Cap, 56; and 3 WILLIAM IV., Cap. 14. 














UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
H. R. H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, H. R. H. the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
H. R, H. the DUCHESS of GLOUCESTER. H, R. H, the PER EDITARY GRAND DUCHESS of MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ, 
The Rev. M. BIGGS, M.A. *EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Esq. *HENRY HOWLETT, ° *JOHN TIDD PRATT, » 2c, 
*BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq. J. W. HALE, Esq. . The Rey, F. D. MAURICE M.A. R. VAUGHAN RICHARDS, " 
*Lord HENRY CHOLMONDELEY, *ROBERT AGLIONBY SLANEY, Esq. 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Elective Annuities. 
OND CABBELL, Baq., F.B.S., F.8.A HUNT, eq, Capt. 
BENJAMIN BON A ’ ., F.B.S., F.S.A. JOHN HARDY, Esq., M.P., THOMAS HUNT. the Hon, FRANCIS MAUDE, B.N. 
HONORARY SECRETARY. % 
The Rev. DAVID LAING, M.A,, F.R.8, Sir C. SCOTT and Co., 1, Cavendish-square. 
1, Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s-park, Messrs, STRAHAN and Co., Tem ° 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. CHARLES W. KLUGH, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street. 





Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to Vote for Annuities in the yee of One Vote fo 


each Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas, Subscriptions are due on the First of January, and can always be remitted by Post-office 
Order, or by a Check crossed “Sir C, Scott.” 





Tue Governesses’ INstiTUTION has been established to raise the character of Governesses as a class, and thus to improve the tone of Female Education; to assist 
Cosoere in making provision for their old age; and to assist, in distress and age, those Governesses, whose exertions for their parents, or families, have prevented 
such a provision. 

To facilitate the operations of the Institution, its eedings are subdivided into the following branches :-— 

I, TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in distress, afforded privately and delicately, through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Il. ANNUITY FUND.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured on invested capital, and thus yee the prosperity of the Institution, , 

Ill. PROVIDENT FUND.—1. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, agreeably to the Ac 
Parliament. : f enti 

¥ 2. It is proposed to extend the advantages of this Fund to the smaller Savings of Younger Ladies; carrying out, however, still the one principle of the Institution, of entire 
safety to the Depositors. 
Vv. A HOME for Governesses by | the intervals between their engagements. 
Vv. A SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, free of expense to Governesses, 


ARMERS’ and GRAZIERS’ MUTUAL OYAL FARMERS’ and GENERAL FIRE, (jose INSURANOE, | PALL-MALL 








CATTLE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. LIFE, and HAIL INSURANCE INSTITUTION, AND a DON. 3 
Offices—Strand, London. Empowered by special Act of Parliament. EpwarpD GOLDsMID, ., Chairman. 
The especial object of this Association is to give to om pees oh org ye dats Wiiiiam vey agi i , 
Farmers, Geanters, ~ Owners of Cattle, the bess means pager wo : Groner Carr GLYN, i “one . = 
of protecting themselves against losses ose diseases : H Alexander, Esq. ocke ° 
and accidents which they can neither foresee nor con- Chairman—Joseph Rogerson, Esq. J Birch, Eeq, Boyd Miller, mm 
trol, ot wei Se hitherto been most injurious, and Managing Director—W. Shaw, Esq. Joba 8. Brownrigg, Esq., are pene, pe 
frequently us, M.P. ow . . 
PATRONS. a Bepdall, ie “Sind Maye en rr E.. Jonathan Chapman, Esq. .. - rg ee oy 
His GRack THB DUKE OF RICHMOND. Wm. Clutton, Esq. G. P. Tuxford, Esq. F oeeeny tom ay tong Tite — _ 
Lorp ABERCROMBIE. J. R. Cooper, Esq. J. Workman, Esq. Perse tal Esq, | Robert i . 
Lorp KENYON. John Hudson, Esq. W. Youatt, Esq. 1-1 5. , "| gir Walter Geo. Stirling, 
Hon, WM. Gaon, Westbury-house, Hants. Medical Officers—J. Blackstone, Esq.; and G. W. Sir L. L. Goldsmid, Bart, Bart. 
W. Gore Lanaton, Esq., M.P., Newton-park, Somer- Blanch, Esq. ‘ r.RS 7 * | Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., - 
set. : erty | 
Standing Counsel—C. W. Johnston, Esq.; W. Shaw, Esq. | pobert Hawthorn, . M.P. 
C. R. CoLvILus, a Governor of the Royal Agricul- Joint rh citors—John Rogerson, Esq.; C. Boydell, Esq. | Jotun Hodgson, me Benjamin G, Windus, Esq. 
tural Society, &c., ——— Staffordshire. . R. r i 
J. H. H. Forry, Esq., Prestwood, Governor of the Assistant Manager—W. Jenkinson, Esq. Lambert Jones, & and LIVE INSURANCE 
Royal Agricultural Society; Honorary Secretary and Secretary—J. Hanson, Esq. Established 1803, for — PURCHASE of REVER- 
Treasurer of the 8tewponey Agricultural Society, Xe. Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. and ANNUITI and WINGENCIES. Capital Ove 
CoLoneL Le Coureur, Jersey. The Proprietary of this Company exceeds 1960 in SIONS and LIFE CONTI pt ft ome Bp 
CoLongt PowR11, The Hardwick, Hay, Brecknockshire. Million Sterling. The whole paid up ’ 


County Directors. 
EpwaRD HoLtaN, Esq., Dumbleton-hall, Evesham, | ™mber, of whom i ane vvrthis Institution has ob- | entirely independent of the amount of premiums re- 


i0V i ono- umer- | ceived, 

pep meh the Royal Farmers’ and , sneral Fire view ays | ood C . eneeae of its system by au Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint 
a nl Lite Tnousenee Soesiuiion. “Every kind of LIFE Insurance, of Deferred and Im- | Lives, and on the contingency of one 
joan as ped (ache "Cedate Wivegtid of the | mediate Annuities, and of Endowments for Children, — i hail Life Incomes from Church Prefer- 


t 
Royal Farmers’ and General Fire and Life Insurance ee on terme as low os fo consistom | cus, Pabile ond any other Civil or Military 


deb a part of their 
—— eourity: 5f Four per Cent. is now in course of pay- | Employment, may, by as od 
Wa. Fisner Hopss, Esq., Mark’s-hall, Suapakel, autian te teases in this Office. i none to the som - — ome 
Fr ng of the Council of the Royal Agricult In the FIRE Department, Insurances effected at t ——- - their a otherwise oecasio 
ciety. . ,or 
8. HitcH, Esq., M.D., Gloucester, County Director of | ert TASS. ve premium Sixpence per acre for family on Wretdone of Fire snd. Ute © 











obtained in 
the Royal Farmers’ and General Fire and Life Insur- | wy oo¢ Barley, Turnips, and Peas; Fow 2 vad acre | other neers ye fo —_ aw be. pros Pe: > meer 
Wo 1 ne ito, County | for Oats, Beans, and Fotatocs. | Glass Cent. meet | “Fire Polices due at Michaglmas must be paid ov or 
M. PorTER, Fog Hembury Fort, Honiton, Greenhouses, or Private Houses, 20s. per wilt be | before the Mth of ; 
Director of the Farmers’ and General Fire Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or wens tes , 
we oan le Herts. forwarded, mt tem, aps eee Joun Cuanias DaewnaM, Sec. 
3 * J “9 UJ > issi c 3. 
Harry Breerton Tretawny, Esq., Great Sanghall, laa we appointed in the principal towns in the - 
Chester. kingdom. W. Suaw, Managing Director. EMOVAL.—P. GARBANATI, | Picture- 
RATES FOR HORSES AND NEAT CATTLE. Frame Maker, begs y 
Horses employed in agricultural work, arene RELIEVO LEATHER ORE AMEE pore 2d a fe tt ‘Fable tt, having abe 
agains all diseases and accidents, 6d, in From $10 14 ck eeehiatere, No. 52, Regent-street, next to the | business tate one establishment, Rn pe ye 
? Horses occasionally employed in agri-[{ years old. | County Fire-office. ‘ their respectful Shop, te a4 Bond a to the Manufactory, 
the gl. Ce ia —_ ona tete extensive patronage they have experienced 19, Martin's-court, famaaien-egents. Due — 
the £1. 8 fo ; ? of ew s 
j R.H. Prince Albert, the nobility, be given of the Premises 
e other description of Horses by special arrange- om as M os ipo the public, in their a are now net Tate alterations and repairs. 
Neu —N ‘against death | for Hangings of Rooms, Screens, Door Panels, Doriess, 
by leans and cede sae Pletepmeuments | Eee Arana, lr ote cing Cartes | ae ote oo ect 
(usually called the “ Epidemic”), 8§d. the £1; | M and Brackets, Foliage, Fruit and Flower house in the for of 
‘eeding Stock, 3d. in the £1. Consoles Book-cov Album-covers; Music, Drawing cheapest 


Stock, 43d. in the , 8 


’ «Wood Picture Frames, and 
Including er gommey, 6d. in the £1; Feeding pos Rae Sones Picture and rege y= papers porno t with and Gilding, i F. 
‘ rames, Bookcases and Cabinets, Sideboards - ARBANATI’S, Bt. Martin s-court, 
In Cases of Loss this Office pays Three-Fourths of the by Furniture, in several hundred designs, and copies | G Ladies wd Gentes eerge with drawings 
free of charge 


Market-Value of the Animal (before Ilness), and allows | (+ Liaborate Carvings in alto and ppt gemma ant oe — $7 Chimney. +» and 
One-Fourth of the salvage. style and of decoration for w 25 estimates given 4 and 
* in Leather and Carton-toile, and at 25 per of work cleaned, repaired, 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained | be tn all cares, and many instances 50 per cent. lese, 





by lette t- , addressed to WILLIAM SHAW, | cent. 
Eaq., - orton’ or from the Agents in the Country. ait Leake and Co., 
Henry Fiowegn, Secretary. Edgar's. 


Beery , and at the lowest 
62, Megeat-street, opposite Swan | regilt in the most superior manner 
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NEW WORKS, 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


{ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 





In two thick vols., octavo, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES, 
. WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE, 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, copied, by permission, from an Original 
Miniature by Cooper, in the possession of Archdeacon Berners. 





In two vols., octavo, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO BORNEO IN 1843-4, 


Of H.M.8 Dido, for the Suppression of Piracy. With Extracts from the 
Journal of James Brooke, Esq., now Rajah of Sarawak. 
BY CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, RN. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations in tinted Lithography. 





In one vol., post octavo, 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 


BY MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 





In two vols., post octavo, 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN 
POETS, 


Being a summary in Prose of the Poems of Dante, Pvutct, Botarpo, 
Artosto, and Tasso, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages ver- 
sified, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 





In one vol., post octavo, 


RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, 
WITH THE 
NATURAL HISTORY or tax GAME or tue BRITISH ISLANDS; 
Including full directions to the young Sportsman for the manage- 
ment of Guns and Dogs. 
BY “CRAVEN.” 

With Seventy Illustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from Original 
Drawings by Witt1aM Harver; Engraved in the first style of the Art, by 
F. W. Branston. 





In one volume, octavo, 


PAULA MONTI; OR, THE HOTEL 
LAMBERT. 


BY M. EUGENE SUE. 


With Twenty beautiful Illustrations, drawn by Jutzs Davi, and engraved 
on Wood under the superintendence of Mr. Cuanues Hearn. 





In one vol., post octavo, 
THE FALCON FAMILY; OR, 
YOUNG IRELAND. 


A COMIC NOVEL. 
(In CHAPMAN AND HAtt’s Montuty Series.) 





In one vol., post octavo, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


BY ROBERT BELL, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE LIVES OF THE POETS,” &c. 


(In CHAPMAN AND Ha.’s Montuty Szrtzs.) 





THE 
KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEY 
IN ENGLAND. 


BY DR. CARUS. 
(In THE Forzeten Liprary.) 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In small quarto, In small quarto, 
WONDERFUL STORIES | HUNTERS anp FISHERS; 
FOR CHILDREN ; Or, Sketches of Primitive Races in 





From the Danish of Andersen. Lands beyond the Sea. 
By Mary Howitt. By Mrs. Percy Srxnert. 
Embellished with Four coloured Embellished with Four coloured 
Engravings. — Engravings. 








‘PERIODICALS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE FALCON FAMILY, 


PART I. Price 3s. (Part XI. of the Monthly Series.) 
FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF MOORE, 
PART VII. Imperial 4to., 5s.; Atlas 4to., India paper, 8s. 

Columbier 4to., proofs, 7s. 6d.; Imperial 4to., 5s., 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, Parr XIII. 


CONTENTS. 








ARDWICKB HALL - - - + * * * Derbyshire. 
Lownie Hoven. ws pasa 4 Staffordshire, 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL ALBUM, 


PART VI. 5s. 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


PART XVII. 2s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH TALES, 
PART X. 7d. 
HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
THE WANDERING JEW. 


Nos. XIX. and XX. 6d. each. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 














